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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 


When Dr. J. L. Moreno decided to devote each succeeding issue of 
SocIOMETRY to a special type of subject matter, it was most appropriate 
that he should want one issue to deal with some applications of sociometric 
techniques to the field of education. It would be hard to imagine an area 
of life offering more possibilities for both research and practical applications 
than the area which includes approximately thirty million individuals who 
are in schools in this country all the way from nursery schools to the 
graduate level. 

The fact that these individuals are in organized groups inevitably pro- 
duces problems involving inter-personal relationships. Some in each school 
group are highly accepted, some are tolerated, some are ignored, and some 
are rejected. Likewise, some find their preferences for others reciprocated 
while others fail to win a mutual friend. Some are leaders, others aspire to 
be, while others who appear to be leaders are actually only figure-heads. 

The nature of some of these human relationships is quite obvious; 
others are subtle and hard to lay hands on. It is these more delicate and 
subtle relationships that sociometric methods help to reveal. No matter how 
well acquainted with a particular group a leader thinks he is, he will cer- 
tainly discover some facts which will surprise him when he obtains socio- 
metric measurements on his group. Certain individuals will prove to be 
higher, and others lower in group acceptance, than he thought. Also, with 
further analysis, he will begin to see details that were not revealed to his 
intellect unaided by the tools of research. 

One of the chief advantages of sociometry is that its methods call 
attention to what is certainly the heart of social processes wherever they 
are found—namely, the intimate rapport between individuals primarily as 
human beings and only secondarily as soldiers, workers, students, or any 
other classification. This fact is gradually being recognized by business; 
it was forced to the attention of our military leaders during the war. Many 
teachers have always sensed this basic fact, but, at the same time, large 
numbers of teachers, especially in the upper rungs of the educational ladder, 
have not recognized the significance of inter-personal relationships in the 
educational process. 

Sociometry is not a substitute for other measurements now being used 
in schools. It is an addition to other tools now available, and is not based 
on the assumption that something else must be subtracted in order to make 
way for it. The use of sociometric methods will make contributions in in- 
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formation and insights which cannot be obtained from other forms of 
measurement. It is the purpose of this issue of Sociometry in Education 
to indicate some of the possibilities in these areas both from the standpoint 
of theoretical considerations and practical applications. 


Mert E. Bonney 
Issue Editor 
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THE POTENTIALITIES OF SOCIOMETRY FOR SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


DAN H. Cooper 
The University of Chicago 


To the practical school administrator or to the student of school ad- 
ministration, the concepts and techniques of sociometry present a host of 
fascinating possibilities. At present these possibilities are largely unrealized, 
but they are none-the-less challenging. 

There may be corsiderable practical value in an attempt to note the 
prospective contributions of sociometry. Some of the basic concepts are 
already so fully developed and so pertinent that they need only be popular- 
ized with school administrators in order to become useful. Furthermore, 
the future development of sociometry may be made more profitable for school 
administrators by attempts to outline potential contributions. There are 
dangers, too, in the incorrect use of sociometric techniques. It is to be hoped 
that some of the dangers may be avoided by an early review of potentialities. 

Sociometry shows promise of contributing to the field of educational 
administration in three ways. First, it constitutes one way of viewing and 
understanding social groups. It is a system of concepts which school ad- 
ministrators may hold and use informally. Second, it is a method of formally 
plotting, diagramming, and tabulating—literally, according to its name, a 
method of measuring—the social structures of groups with which the school 
administrator must work. Third, sociometry lends itself to application as 
a research tool for the investigation of certain problems of school adminis- 
tration. 

UsEerut Concepts SUGGESTED BY SOCIOMETRY 


Fortunately, sociometry as a system of concepts is not an altogether 
unrealized possibility. It is already a well-developed actuality, available to 
any school administrator who will acquire new understandings. Already, 
administrators who have gained acquaintance with the ideas of sociometry 
are reporting incidents and situations in which their better understanding 
of group structure has proven its worth. A school principal or superintendent 
who knows the ideas of sociometry may find them useful as he sits in con- 
‘ference groups, as he seeks to explain and direct group pressures, as he 
works to secure acceptance for innovations in school practice, as he par- 
ticipates in the planning of work assignments and organization for the school 
staff, or as he seeks to assist individuals in making satisfactory inter- 
personal adjustments. 
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Among the ideas about social organization which sociometry suggests 
and dramatizes for the school administrator, several are stated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. It will be evident to those who are familiar with the 
subject that these statements of concepts are akin to an appetizer rather 
than to a full meal. Sociometry is part of a vast field of knowledge about 
personality adjustment and group dynamics. The value of the sociometric 
technique for analyzing groups depends in part on the related understand- 
ings which can be used in interpreting the analysis. Sociometry should not 
be detached from its relationship with other aspects of psychology and so- 
ciology. The following statements are designed, therefore, to stimulate in- 
terest and to provoke a thorough study of a topic which promises much for 
the field of school administration.’ 

1. The basic concept of “structure” with “stars” and “clusters” and 
“chains” among social groups is important for administrators. It may enable 
the administrator to understand a variety of situations as he goes about his 
daily work. It may explain why the laughter is particularly hearty when 
certain individuals tell their jokes; why a mannerism of speech or dress 
affected by a particular pupil spreads like wildfire through a school; why 
a parent-teacher organization enjoys a sudden burst of popularity; or even 
why a bond issue is soundly defeated. One school principal was puzzled 
about an outburst of indignant telephone calls from parents protesting the 
incompetence of the school’s librarian. A variety of petty grievances were 
aired, none of which seemed sufficient to justify such heated complaints. 
It occurred to the principal that each complainant was part of a neighbor- 
hood social group which clustered around a particular parent. A call to 
this focal individual (who, incidentally, had made no complaint herself) 
disclosed the interesting fact that her son was being charged by the librarian 
for a lost library book. Efforts to straighten out the misunderstanding with 
the parent over the lost book quickly succeeded, and, strangely enough, the 
wrath of the entire neighborhood over the librarian subsided. 

James West, in his story of the social structure of “Plainville, U.S.A.” 
gives a revealing description of how a local politician used his exact knowl- 
edge of the social structure of a small town, an excellent confirmation of 
Moreno’s hypothesis of the “psychological networks”. 





*For an introduction to sociometry see Moreno, J. L., “Who Shall Survive,” 
New York: Beacon House, 1934. For a bibliography which should prove helpful to 
school administrators, see Lundberg, George A., Social Research, (Chapter X, “Socio- 
metric Methods in Ecology and Inter-personal Relations” pp. 310-48). New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. 
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“One politician whom we shall call Bob extended ‘complete con- 
fidence,’ during the county primary of 1940, regarding his political 
machinations. They were bewildering enough, and remarkably success- 
ful. Each day for a month he mentioned what rumors he intended to 
‘start on the grapevine’ regarding ‘his’ candidates and those he was 
opposing. These ‘rumors’ were extremely varied, and covered many 
matters not directly related to the work at hand. Some of them were 
only gossip stories set in motion again out of the distant past. For 
each rumor an innocent ear was generally chosen, and the politician was 
able to predict with fair accuracy whose ear it would next reach (and 
in how garbled a form, and why garbled) and what its effect would be. 
He knew enough of people’s daily habits to know whom they were likely 
to meet and talk with in the course of a day. He also discussed very 
intelligently individual motives for retelling or not retelling a rumor— 
such motives were related to kin and friendship loyalties, past ‘favors,’ 
‘trades,’ cheatings, hatreds. In short he exploited all the remembrances 
and sentiments of men and women living their lives out in a face-to-face 
community. He checked results by the speed and channels through 
which rumors came back to him.’ 


The above account, in addition to suggesting the significance of inter- 
personal structure in a social group, also hints at the formative causes of 
that structure. It is an illustration of the relationship between sociometry 
and other aspects of psychology and sociology. For example; it is difficult 
to work with sociometry for long without wondering why individuals attach 
themselves to certain segments of a structure and why they happen to have 
their particular roles in those segments. Kinships, favors, trades, cheatings, 
and daily habits and association undoubtedly explain the structure partially. 
Other research has suggested such possibilities as energy level, personality 
types, economic resources, race, religion, and even personal appearance as 
factors in determining the roles of individuals in a social structure. Admin- 
istrators who attempt to understand the sociometric structures of their com- 
munities will be led into a fascinating and intensive examination of social 
backgrounds. The concept of structure is revealing, and it also provides a 
theoretical framework or hypothesis leading to intensive and productive 
study of the dynamics of local social organization. 

2. It is especially important for the school administrator to realize 
that every group of people has key individuals who possess exceptional in- 
fluence and prestige among the members of the group. It is probable that 





"West, James, Plainville, U.S.A.. p. 88. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Moreno, J. L., “Who Shall Survive,” 1934, and “Foundations of Sociometry,” 
Soctometry, Vol. V. 
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few administrators have fully appreciated the universality of this structuring 
among groups, even though everyone recognizes the presence of key persons 
in some situations. It appears that even new groupings of persons quickly 
organize in subtle fashion around focal individuals. 

It is likely that the moods and actions of groups are established to a 
considerable degree by the decisions of these focal individuals. If this be 
true, then administrators must learn to appreciate the relative advantage 
of personalized, selective efforts over random, broadcast efforts in dealing 
with social groups. It may well be in certain situations that all efforts to 
move a group to action will fail unless the focal individuals of the group 
are won to action.* This is not a new idea to practical politicians, or even 
to shrewd school administrators, but sociometry places new emphasis on the 
personalized approach and it may eventually provide professional respecta- 
bility and a professional procedure for a frequently disparaged and misused 
administrative technique. 

3. Of particular value to the school administrator is the concept of 
the operational as opposed to the official leader. It is standard practice now 
for school administrators to keep card files of the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of official community leaders. These persons receive 
copies of school publications; they are consulted for advice about school 
policy and for assistance in behalf of education; and they are invited to 
participate in school activities. Similarly, administrators work extensively 
with elected student leaders and representatives; with official representatives 
and delegations of teacher and other employee groups; and with elected or 
appointed officials of parent organizations. Sociometry suggests, however, 
that frequently the true operational leaders of groups are not the same per- 
sons as those who are the chairmen and the presidents of groups. As often 
as not, official leaders are persons who have free time, or have achieved 
their official positions by perseverance and seniority. True operational lead- 
ership—that leadership of advice which others follow, and of suggestions 
which others seek and accept and act upon—apparently resides rather fre- 
quently in individuals who have none of the more obvious symbols of official 
leadership.* 

It is not proposed, of course, that official leaders be circumvented in 
favor of operational leaders. This can easily be avoided by a proper recog- 
nition of the roles of each type of leader. There is room for both in any 





*J. L. Moreno and Helen H. Jennings, “Grouping and Regrouping.” 
“Frank Stewart, “Sociometric Survey of Southtown,” Sociometry, Vol. X, No. 1, 
1947. 
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community. To a degree, sociometry might encourage the more frequent 
selection of operational leaders for official positions, and stimulate official 
leaders to achieve operational status. Assuming, however, the existence of 
two rather distinct sets of leaders, the theory of administrative organization 
provides a place for each set. A board of education and an advisory council 
of citizens, for example, work together harmoniously in many communities. 
Similarly, it is accepted practice to have elected representatives of teachers 
at work simultaneously with teacher councils and innumerable teacher com- 
mittees in the same school system. As long as the lines of organizational 
authority are kept clear, the amount of additional leadership which can be 
utilized in the form of ideas and cooperative action is probably unlimited. 
The co-ordination and unification of this additional leadership places a large 
additional responsibility on the school administrator, but the responsibility 
is difficult to avoid, for the functional leadership which sociometry discloses 
will probably be exercised whether or not it is co-ordinated. The school 
administrator must choose, then, between the unrelated and potentially 
discordant mixture of official and functional leadership which characterizes 
many communities, and a unified, co-ordinated leadership for which the 
administrator has assumed some responsibility. 

4. The fourth concept which sociometry suggests to the administrator 
is helpful in understanding the personal motivations of security or insecurity 
for individuals. The administrator is frequently involved in the aggressions 
or withdrawals of individuals; he sometimes hears personal stories of frus- 
tration and inter-personal conflict; and he must constantly make decisions 
which affect the personality adjustments of individuals. Success in the work 
which a school must accomplish often depends on a correct appraisal by the 
administrator of the drives, motivations, frustrations, and satisfactions which 
teachers and others will secure from their work assignments and from the 
inter-personal relationships of a job. 

Much research must be done before the relationship between group 
structure and personality is clear, but sociometry does provide one more 
hypothesis to use in dealing with individuals. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, for example, that the child, teacher, or parent who is an isolate in a 
social structure will soon become a source of trouble. The unruly child, the 
disgruntled teacher, and the objectionable parent are sometimes only clamor- 
ing for a place in the sun of social acceptance. Many a school superintendent 
has watched the miracle which occurred when an indignant opponent of the 
schools suddenly succeeded in gaining a place on the school board or in a 
Parent-Teacher Association Board. The peace which follows turmoil is not 
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always exhaustion. Neither is it always better understanding. Sometimes, 


it is simply a new friend, a bit of recognition, or a chance to be part of a. 


group. The understandings back of sociometry are valuable to adminis. 
trators who view the personality development and adjustment of teachers 
and parents as part of the task of maintaining good schools. 

One elementary school principal tells the story of a new teacher who 
had provoked the school staff to exclude her socially. Trios and quartets 
of teachers standing in a circle of conversation would open reluctantly to 
admit the new member. Gossip in the faculty room shifted to silence or to 
trivialities as the new teacher entered. The staff was losing valuable contri- 
butions from its excluded member, and the individual was unhappy to the 
point of seeking another position. Fortunately, the principal was sensitive 
to group structure and dynamics, and he treated the teacher’s great need 
for belonging by evidencing his own acceptance of her as a person. The 
security gained from this relationship was valuable of itself for the teacher, 
Eventually, too, the teacher was able to use this good relationship to talk 
and think through the situation. By this means she gained insight into the 
occasional boasting which had probably prompted the original exclusion, 
Then the principal found occasions for helping the new teacher to move into 
group relationships where her special competencies would be of value in 
carrying out group enterprises. Thus she was able to establish for herself 
a place in the social structure. 

Not the least of the insights into personality adjustment which soci- 
ometry offers to the administrator is an awareness of some of the forces 
which impel the administrator himself. The administrator can profitably 
examine his actions to learn whether he is working primarily to bolster his 
own security and station in a group, or more properly in behalf of improved 
educational opportunities for children. Every administrator needs also to 
ask himself whether he is gaining his personal security by leaning heavily 
on his official position, or by cultivating the effective personal relationships 
and the energy, charm, and foresight which constitute true operational 
leadership. The meaning of leadership in a sociometric sense is a challenge 
to the administrator who must always give the answer to every question, 
whose security is threatened by every new idea which is not his own, and 
who must dominate every meeting and every interview. 


APPLICATIONS OF SOCIOMETRY AS A MEASUREMENT DEVICE 


The foregoing discussion of concepts assumes only an improvement in 
the social insight of administrators. While this will most likely be the chief 
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contribution of sociometry to administration, in some instances more formal 
use of sociometry as a systematic method of measurement may prove de- 
sirable. In many situations an obvious and deliberate charting of social 
structures will never be possible, but in other situations deliberate charting 
is likely to become accepted administrative procedure. 

As one illustration of deliberate sociometric measurement in adminis- 
trative practice, the findings of two recent school surveys may be cited. In 
each survey, teachers were asked to respond confidentially to a questionnaire 
which asked, among other things, for the following information: 


“If you were to serve on a committee to prepare a bulletin for the 
school, with which two other persons in the school would you prefer 
to work?” 

The principal of one of the schools in which this question was asked. 
had appointed three instructional co-ordinators from among the teachers, 
one each for the lower, middle, and upper grades. The tabulation of re- 
sponses from the teachers showed eight preferences for the upper grade co- 
ordinator; three preferences for the lower grade co-ordinator; and one pref- 
erence for the middle grade co-ordinator. Three of the middle grade teachers 
(including the co-ordinator!) expressed their preference for a colleague 
whose merits had apparently been overlooked by the principal. These figures 
might have been accidental, but further investigation disclosed that progress 
in co-ordination was being realized in exact proportion to the number of 
preferences for the co-ordinators. Definite, written proposals and specific 
changes in classroom practices had been achieved in the upper grades where 
the co-ordinator had received eight preferences; harmonious working rela- 
tions and a feeling of accomplishment were apparent in the lower grades 
where the co-ordinator had received three preferences; and trouble was 
brewing in the middle grades. A deliberate application of sociometric meas- 
urement had uncovered a difficulty and had pointed the way to its solution. 

In the second school system where the sociometric survey question was 
used, some 200 teachers responded by indicating preferences for 129 dif- 
ferent persons. Certain individuals were identified as distinctive among their 
colleagues. One third grade teacher, for example, was selected by nearly 
half of the teachers of her own building and by several teachers in other 
buildings. A dean of boys in a secondary school was a choice of one-fourth 
of the faculty in his school. A principal in an elementary school was named 
by half of the teachers in the building, although the wording of the question 
tended to exclude principals from consideration. 

These results from surveys are suggestive of what might be done to 
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secure better committee leadership and wiser selection of principals and 
supervisors. More accurate results could be secured by administrators and 
school staffs working continuously within a school-system. The survey ques- 
tion posed a fictitious situation, and it secured only a single sampling of 
preferences. These difficulties could be easily avoided by administrative 
and staff studies extended over a longer period of time. 

Deliberate sociometric analyses of community structures, employee 
structures, and student-body structures may on first impression seem em- 
barrassing, impractical, or even offensive. The time may come, however, 
when such analyses are as common as card-files and directories of official 
leaders in a community. Urban society, which increasingly characterizes 
all of our society, is distinctive in comparison with the rural society of a 
half century ago for its dependence on group organization and for its rela- 
tive instability. Consequently, continuous study of groups and continuous 
identification of the operational leaders in groups is both increasingly im- 
portant and increasingly difficult. It is no longer possible for administrators 
of local institutions to know intimately and informally from face-to-face 
acquaintance the social structures of their communities. It is as appropriate 
to adopt new tools, or new and more refined techniques, in our social affairs 
as in our technological affairs. Since sociometry constitutes a more refined 
technique for social analysis, it may easily become part of standard ad- 
ministrative procedure. 

Two serious ethical problems are involved, however, in the application 
of sociometric measurements to groups of citizens and employees. The tech- 
nique has been developed and used thus far primarily with pupils who were 
accustomed to following directions and who were, furthermore, not in a 
position to protest. In most instances where sociometry has been used with 
adult groups, the work has either been known as part of a research project 
or has been finished before anyone could protest. As a periodic or continuous 
process within an organization, sociometry might appear to be (1) either 
a secretive, cards-up-the-sleeve type of fact-gathering, or (2) an invasion 
of the intimate lives of individuals. At least one sociometric study of grade- 
school pupils has been challenged aggressively by parents on these grounds, 
There is little question that many a clamor would be provoked by careless 
use of sociometry with adults. 

At the present stage in the development of sociometry, a proper attitude 
toward these two ethical problems can only be stated tentatively. It seems 
reasonable, however, to argue that both difficulties can be met satisfactorily. 

It is possible, of course, to conduct systematic sociometric studies in 
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a secretive, clandestine fashion. The hazard of being exposed, if nothing 
more, should discourage administrators from this approach. In the long run, 
even if methods of study were available which precluded detection, many 
administrators would probably object to any procedure which suggested 
either a gestapo quietly investigating or superior individuals in a position 
to manipulate their fellow-men. The obvious way to avoid such a dangerous 
position is to explain sociometric measurement frankly® and to introduce 
it slowly but openly as group acceptance and understanding grow. Individual 
sociometric rankings or positions might well be treated as we now treat in- 
formation about intelligence test scores, medical histories, or individual votes 
in a political election. It is customary that individual votes, for example, 
are never disclosed, yet the manner and purposes of political elections are 
known to all. Similarly, there is little reason to publicize each individual’s 
position in an analysis of voluntary faculty committee membership; yet the 
significance of these groupings in locating potential supervisors and prin- 
cipals might properly be known to all. 

As a matter of fact, knowledge about sociometry and about the group 
dynamics which sociometry measures might well be used to increase sensi- 
tivity to finer human relationships among adults. Unconsciously, now, tact- 
less adults clamber for social status in groups; they fling aggressive and 
withdrawal feelings among their colleagues; and they draw subtle yet sharp 
social lines which count some persons in and leave others out. Conceivably, 
learning about sociometry might become a springboard to a consideration 
of the type of social structure which ought to be maintained by an adult 
group and of the devices by which a desirable structure is maintained. Thus, 
sociometry could become a means to finer interpersonal relations and purer 
democracy, rather than a tool for exploitation. 

Whether or not sociometry is an invasion of the private lives of indi- 
viduals appears to depend on the purposes for which it is used and on the 
way in which those purposes are developed. If a clear-cut connection can 
be demonstrated between sociometric analysis and the achievement of a 
purpose developed by a group, the members of the group are not likely to 
consider the study an unwarranted intrusion. For example, a group of 
teachers eager to improve their school system are not likely to protest any 
study which they know will reveal their operational leaders for professional 
work. When sociometry can demonstrate a connection with better education, 





*J. L. Moreno, “The Role of Sociometry Among the Social Sciences,” SOCIOMETRY, 
Vol. I, 1937, 8 p. 
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it will gain the same acceptance as have medical examinations for teachers, 
or parental information regarding pupils, or other “invasions” of personal 
privacy. 

It appears, then, that sociometry as a deliberate and formal method of 
measurement may become widely useful to school administrators. It pro 
vides a refined technique for the continuous analysis of groups of citizens, 
employees, and pupils. The process should be done openly, with the full 
understanding of the participants. The purposes for which it is used should 
be clear and acceptable to the participants. Properly used, systematic socio- 
metric measurement may become an administrative tool of great value in 
such vital areas as school-community relations, employed personnel admin- 
istration, pupil personnel administration, and administrative organization. 


SOCIOMETRY IN RESEARCH ON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The third major use which is forecast for sociometry in the field of 
school administration is as a research tool. In one sense this use has al- 
ready been extensive, for many sociometric research studies have already 
appeared which have a bearing on administrative problems. Any research 
which enlarges knowledge about inter-personal relations and social organi- 
zation is of value to school administration. The administrator is inevitably 
a practicing sociologist and psychologist, so that research in either of the 
two fields is always pertinent. 

As yet, however, little research using the techniques of sociometry has 
been produced by specialists in school administration. Typical administra- 
tive problems such as school-community relations and employee administra- 
tion have not yet been explored sociometrically. Only one account of soci- 
ometry in the literature of school administration is known to the writer, 
and that is a description of applications to the administration of pupil 
personnel. 

The greatest research need is probably still in the area of general in- 
vestigations by psychologists and sociologists. Basic information about so 
cial organization is not yet sufficiently available. Until this basic information 
is available, the unique requirements of school administrators are of lesser 
importance. All who work with groups need to know more, for example, 
about the effect on personality of various stations in group structure. They 
need to know with more certainty whether or not the so-called “leaders” 
of a sociometric design are actually the only effective group leaders. They 
need to know whether or not individuals secure similar roles as they move 
from group to group; how isolates can be integrated into a group; which 
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designs of group structure contribute most to effective work and high mo- 
rale; and the like. While none of these are questions which are peculiar to 
the field of school administration, all of them are as pertinent to that field 
as to any field. 

As research on the nature of social organization progresses, it is to be 
hoped that many of the investigations will use adult populations, and par- 
ticularly school-related adult populations, for their data. Experience is 
needed in the use of sociometry with adult school groups such as teaching 
staffs, parent-teacher organizations, school boards, and the like. It is ap- 
parent that the basic concepts of sociometry as derived largely from studies 
of children may not be entirely applicable to adults,® or to the kinds of 
adults typically associated with schools. 

Eventually, and probably in the near future, sociometric research may 
be expected on the peculiar problems of school administration as distin- 
guished from the problems of other social institutions. It is possible to list 
only a few illustrations, but a host of fascinating possibilities present them- 
selves. One might inquire, for example, whether or not teaching success 
can be predicted from the roles which teacher candidates have played in 
group structures. A similar question might be asked regarding candidates 
for supervisory and administrative posts. The feasibility and the value of 
using sociometric data as one basis for selecting school board members might 
be explored. The relative merits of publicity programs built on the personal- 
ized, directional plan, on the broadcast, complete-coverage plan, and on a 
combination of the two plans should be studied. Deliberate, co-operative 
efforts by school faculties to state standards for a desirable social structure 
and to maintain such a structure through appropriate induction procedures 
for new teachers and through a continuous application of a code of inter- 
personal relations should be undertaken to discover the effects on morale 
and on productivity. 

Problems regarding inter-personal relations are looming large in the 
world today. Administrators of institutions and of programs are realizing 
that they must be greatly concerned about those problems. Even business 
administrators are making front-page news with announcements of expensive 
research undertakings in the area of personnel. School administrators, in 
the business of enhancing the quality of human experience, cannot avoid 
being interested in the research possibilities of a method for exploring human 
organization. 








°A large number of sociometric studies, however, have been made of adult groups. 


‘See Soctomerry, Vol. I-X, 1937-1947. ' 








SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AND PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF 
ADOLESCENTS 





By Raymonp G. KUHLEN AND Howarp S. BRETSCH 
School of Education, Syracuse University 


The kinds of personal problems which characterize adolescents who are 
socially unacceptable as contrasted with the problems of those who are ac- 
ceptable to their age mates should provide some clues as to how sociometric 
status might be promoted in school or out-of-school situations. “Personal 
problems,” of course, have several meanings. Since a “personal proklem” 
grows out of the frustration of a motive, evidence of its existence or non- 
existence should provide insights into what motives are currently most im- 
portant to an individual, and into the kinds of situations that are hampering 
his development and adjustment. Or a person’s “problem” may reflect the 
mechanisms by which he is adjusting to social failure, particularly if his 
mode of adjusting is unacceptable to himself or others and results in further 
frustration. Further, the personal problems that are characteristic of the 
socially unacceptable may reveal the extent to which such individuals are 
sensitive to their actual social status. In total, such analysis should be a 
source of possible hypotheses as to the reasons for, or the results of, lack 
of social acceptability, and thus would have certain implications for adults 
who have responsibility for the supervision and direction of adolescents, for 
counselors and guidance workers, curriculum planners, and school psycholo- 
gists. Presumably, too, data bearing on this issue would be of interest to 
psychologists interested in development, especially those who teach teachers 
or prospective teachers. 

PROCEDURE 


The data reported in this paper were obtained from 692 ninth graders 
(326 boys and 366 girls) representing practically all of the beginning ninth 
graders in a city of approximately 87,000 population in central New York 
State. Mean age of the subjects was 14.6 years, with a standard deviation 
of 8 months. Though evidence (3) suggests no difference between the pro- 
portions of the two sexes who at the ninth grade are having dates, it should 
be noted that girls at this age are, in the main, post-pubescent; boys as a 
group are just reaching pubescence. Girls thus might be expected to have 
more the usual high-school advantage in social orientation and interest. 

Sociometric status was determined for each of these youngsters by ask- 
ing each to record on a specially prepared questionnaire the names of others 
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in his own classroom whom he would choose as first or second choices for 
yarious activities that 9th graders might be expected to engage in. Six ac- 
tivities (including attendance at movies, going for a walk, making things 
(as model airplanes, dresses, etc.), playing outdoor and indoor games, and 
studying school work) were listed, and thus each child could make up to 
12 choices. The number of times each child was mentioned by his class- 
mates was tabulated and reduced to a score comparable to scores from other 
classrooms by dividing by the number of children in the room at the time 
of testing. The major portion of the data reported in this paper relates to 
the top and bottom 25 per cent of the distribution of scores so obtained. 
By focusing attention upon these extreme groups it was expected that some 
insights might be obtained into the nature of the relationships between social 
acceptability and personal problems. 

Personal problems were identified by means of a modified version of 
the Mooney Problems Check List, Junior High Form (4). This check list 
included 235 problems of all sorts and was originally based on the written 
statements of some 4,000 students who were asked to describe briefly the 
problems that worried them most. The original blank directs the subject to 
indicate only those items that represent problems to him. Inasmuch as it is 
not possible under this plan to be sure that an item not checked has not 
been simply overlooked, the directions were changed to require some kind 


“of a response to each item. Subjects were thus asked to respond by encircling 


an “N,” an “S,” or an “O” (for never, sometimes, and often), depending 
upon the extent to which an item represented a problem for him. The 
problems have been grouped by Mooney into the following areas: (1) Health 
and physical development, (2) psychological reactions with others, (3) home 
and family, (4) psychological relations to self, (5) school problems, (6) 
social and recreational activities, (7) moral and religious problems, (8) fi- 
nance and employment, and (9) future vocation and education. These prob- 
lem categories show the variety of the problems sampled. In the analysis 
to follow our concern will be with the specific problems and not with these 
broad classifications. 
RESULTS 


The general finding is that the unaccepted children have more problems 
than the more accepted. This is shown in Table 1 which gives the mean 
number of problems “often” and “sometimes” checked by the two extreme 
quartiles and by the middle half. The greatest difference between the groups 
is to be found in problems checked as often present rather than in those 
checked as sometimes present. In fact, very little difference existed between 
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the extreme groups on total problems “sometimes” encountered. Thus it 

would seem that the problems characterizing the unacceptable adolescents 

are (on the whole) of a more serious, or at least more persistent, nature, 
Table 2 shows the contrasts between the acceptable and the unacceptable 





children with respect to problems that often bothered them. For purposes _ 
of presentation only those showing differences of 10 or more between per- ao 
centages checking are shown. Most of these differences are significant at : 


the 5 per cent level, but only a few at the 1 per cent level. The problems 
differentiating these socially acceptable and unacceptable girls were (as the 
table shows) primarily problems suggesting lack of social skill on the part 


a 


TABLE 1. 


The mean number of problems checked as “often” or “sometimes” occurring by 
individuals who were chosen by their classmates with varying frequency." 











“Often” “Sometimes” 
Group Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Most frequently chosen group 32 24 55 68 
Middle half 32 29 67 67 
Least frequently chosen group 48 38 58 69 
Difference (high-low) 16” 14° ¥ 1¢ 





"Each of the four extreme groups (boys, girls; acceptable, unacceptable) has an 

“N” of approximately 75. 

q Significant at the 5% level. 

i Significant at the 1% level. 

Fy *Not significant. 
of the girls with lesser status, or at least a desire for greater skill. Of the : 
differences great enough to be included in the table only two (“Getting 
information about best courses to take in high school,” and “Getting in- 
formation about possible jobs”) are checked more frequently by the popular 
girls, suggesting a greater concern about future status on the part of such 
individuals. 

The picture with respect to the boys is not so clearly one of social 
concern. While items relating to social graces did differentiate the popular 
and the unpopular, many such items did not. (Perhaps this is due to the 
greater immaturity of boys and their generally lesser social interest). There 
were, however, indications of subjective social insecurity on the part of the 
unaccepted, as evidenced in their greater checking of such problems as “be- 
ing unhappy,” “feelings too easily hurt,” “having no one for a pal.” There 
is also a strong suggestion of greater family difficulty among the unaccepted su; 
boys. “Mothers,” “fathers,” “brothers,” and “sisters” are all more often SO 
problems! Problems with respect to allowance and lack of freedom at home de 
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TABLE 2. 


Problems checked as “often” present which differentiated accepted and unaccepted 
boys and accepted and unaccepted girls. Negative signs indicate preponderant 
checking by the unaccepted group. Differences marked by an asterisk are 


significant at the one per cent level; those in italics, at the five 


per cent level. 








Problem Unaccepted Accepted Diff. 
Data For Boys 
Having to wait so long before starting work 22 3 —19* 
Wanting to buy my own clothes 29 11 —18* 
Going to shows 33 16 —17* 
Having to earn my own spending money 23 8 —15* 
Teacher too strict 23 8 —15* 
Losing temper 18 3 —15* 
Disliking school 26 11 —15 
Feeling that nobody understands me 15 1 —14* 
Boy friend 34 20 —14 
Developing better posture 25 11 —14 
Wanting more freedom at home 14 1 —13* 
Girl friend 29 17 —12 
Using correct manners 26 14 —12 
Brothers 19 7 —12 
Wanting to quit school 15 3 —12* 
Father 15 3 —12* 
Making a date 22 11 —l1 
Making a good appearance 18 7 —11 
Sisters 18 7 —11 
Wanting more time to myself 18 7 —11 
Not getting enough exercise 15 4 —11 
Mother 15 4 —11 
Getting rid of people I don’t like 14 3 —I11 
Data For Girls 

Getting acquainted with people 32 10 —22* 
Disliking school 19 1 —18* 
Bashfulness 23 7 —16* 
Wanting to learn to dance 26 11 —15 
Wearing glasses 18 4 —14* 
Meeting people 27 13 —14 
Selecting suitable clothes and knowing how to 

wear them 28 14 —14 
Knowing how to act at a party 23 10 —13 
Girl friend 26 13 —13 
Using correct manners 27 16 —11 
Being left out of things 11 1 —10* 
Getting my parents to like my friends 14 4 —10 
Wanting to quit school 10 1 —p 
Getting information about possible jobs 9 24 13* 
Getting information about best courses to take in 

high school 3 12 23 11 








suggest that the home is handicapping some of these boys in achieving the 
social adjustment and acceptance among their peers. Finally, there is evi- 
dence of an unfavorable attitude toward school among the least acceptable 
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group. Among boys this is suggested by dislike for school, and for both sexes 


in the wish to quit school. This finding is in line with the hypothesis (sug. 
gested later in the “discussion” section of this paper) that the school by its 
very social nature forces awareness of social deficiencies. and inequalities 
upon children. Thus quitting school and dislike of school may in some cases 
at least be simply an escape by unacceptable children from an intolerable 
social situation. 

The problems checked as occurring “sometimes” which differentiate the 
unaccepted and the accepted groups by a difference of at least 10 are shown 
in Tables 3 and 4. It is noteworthy in contrasting these tables with Table 
2 that while the differences in problems occurring “often” showed predomi- 
nate checking by the unaccepted group, in the case of problems occurring 
“sometimes” about as many differences favored one group as the other. (This 
would be expected from results presented in Table 1.) Also, certain items 
that were checked predominately by the unacceptable group as occurring 
often were checked more frequently by the accepted group as occurring 
sometimes. In short, a more acceptable social status (and presumably a more 
active social life) results in certain problems not characteristic of the un- 
accepted, and in a more universal occurrence on a sometimes level of prob- 
lems that characterize the unaccepted on an often level. Thus “selecting 
clothes and knowing how to wear thefn” and “getting acquainted with people” 
are checked with greater frequenty as often problems by the unaccepted 
girls, but more frequently as times problems by the accepted girls. These 
contrasts are reasonable since active social life presumably would be more 
apt to result in such problems arising at least occasionally. Other items 
checked by the socially acceptable girls show more problems regarding dat- 
ing (“having dates,” “knowing what to do on a date,” “making a date”), 
and presumably it is this greater heterosexual activity and social life that 
accounts for more of the popular girls being bothered about “yielding to 
temptation” and “having a guilty conscience”! (Note that “refusing to do 
what the crowd wants” was more frequently a problem for the unaccepted 
girl). Greater exuberance (“having too much pep for my own good”), 
budget problems, and too much social activity (i.e., “wanting more time to 
myself’) also are implied in the responses of the more socially accepted 
girls. 

The problems listed in Table 3 which were more frequently checked by 
the unaccepted girls contain a remarkably large proportion of items relating 
to physical factors. Such items as “stomach trouble,” “headaches,” and 
“never feeling quite well” suggest the possibility that this concern for physi- 
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Kes t TABLE 3. 

Problems checked as “sometimes” present which differentiated accepted and unaccepted 
ug- girls. Negative signs indicate preponderant checking by the unaccepted group. 
its Differences marked by an asterisk are significant at the one per cent level; 

a those in italics are significant at the five per cent level. 
ses Problem Unaccepted Accepted Diff. 
ble Never feeling quite well 35 13 —22* 
Headaches 63 41 —22* 
Being lonely 53 33 —20* 
the Developing better posture 49 33 —I16 
wn Stomach trouble 32 17 —15 
Getting information about best courses to take in 
ble high school 54 41 cca 
ni- Textbook hard to understand 54 41 —13 
| Wanting to buy own clothes 40 27 —13 
ng Slow with numbers 38 25 —13 
his Being overweight 29 16 —13 
Joining clubs 33 20 13 
ms Refusing to do what the crowd wants 26 13 —13 
ing Having too many colds 26 14 —12 
Too few school activities 27 16 —1l1 
ing Unhappy home life 14 3 —I1 
ore Not getting enough exercise 32 22 —10 
i Learning to see the funny side of things 27 17 —10 
»b- Yielding to temptation 36 58 22* 
Wanting more time to myself 22 41 19* 
ng Selecting suitable clothes and knowing how to 
le” wear them 28 46 18 
ed Disliking certain people 54 71 17 
Getting into arguments 40 57 17 
ese Not smart enough 42 58 16 
Budgeting my money 30 46 16 
ore Being too self-conscious 44 59 15 
ms Having too much pep for my own good 13 28 15 
t Having dates 19 34 15 
at Knowing what to do on a date 33 46 13 
ie Talking back to my parents 32 45 13 
rat Getting acquainted with people 28 41 13 
Making a date 28 41 13 
to Wondering if I'll be successful 50 61 11 
do Having a guilty conscience 40 51 11 
Wondering what becomes of people at death 31 42 11 
‘ed Getting rid of people I don’t like 30 41 11 
” Hurting people’s feelings 24 35 11 
? Feeling that nobody understands me 31 41 10 
to Finding where I belong in the world 30 40 10 
ed 

cal symptoms may be a result of the social frustrations these youngsters are 
by encountering rather than a cause or a mere concomitant. Yet problems such 
ng as “being overweight” and “developing better posture” suggest (as would 
nd be expected) that the physically unattractive are more often among the un- 
si- accepted group. In this table, much more than in the table dealing with 
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the “often” responses, there is evidence that the unacceptable girls are aware 
of (and willing to admit as at least occasionally bothering them) their 
actual lack of status. Thus they more often check such problems as “being 
lonely,” “joining clubs,” and “too few school activities.” 

Examination of the data in Table 4 for the boys show differences simi- 
lar to those found among the girls. Physical deficiencies (real or imagined) 
more often characterize the unacceptable boys, and other items point to 
their greater recognition of difficulty in getting along with people. More 
of the accepted boys occasionally have problems in connection with dating 
and social appearance and, curiously, more of them “sometimes” sense the 
need for a more pleasing personality. There is also the suggestion that the 
accepted group are more concerned with their futures. This last point (evi- 
denced in the table by such problems as “finding where I belong in the 
world” and “deciding on an occupation”) involved item differences which 

TABLE 4. 
Problems checked as “sometimes” present which differentiated accepted and unaccepted 
boys. Negative signs indicate preponderant checking by the unaccepted group. 


Differences marked by an asterisk are significant at the one per cent level; 
those in italics are significant at the five per cent level. 








Problem Unaccepted Accepted Diff. 
Being unhappy 44 24 —20* 
Getting tired very easily 30 12 —18* 
Feelings too easily hurt 36 18 —18* 
Too little money for shows, sports 27 12 —15 
Having no one for a pal 18 3 —15* 
Seldom find things I like to do 32 18 —14 
Trouble in getting along with people 32 18 —14 
Not getting enough exercise 27 14 —13 
Death in family 27 14 —13 
Lack of appetite 26 13 —13 
Unhappy home life 18 5 —13 
Don’t get along with my teacher 38 26 ~~12 
Wanting to quit school 26 14 —12 
Being underweight 29 17 —12 
Getting proper medical care 18 7 —11 
Wanting a more pleasing personality 23 46 23* 
Knowing what to do on a date 15 38 23* 
Making a date 21 42 21* 
Trying to break off a bad habit 30 45 15 
Developing a better posture 30 45 15 
Using correct manners 33 47 14 
Making a good appearance 34 47 13 
Headaches 33 45 12 
Having dates 18 30 12 
Deciding on an occupation 32 43 11 
Finding where I belong in the world 26 37 11 
Getting information about possible jobs 25 36 11 
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were not statistically reliable, but some credence can be placed in the trends 
in view of the occurrence of similar (but lesser) differences in items like 
them, but which are not reported in the paper. The same trends also oc- 
curred in the data for the girls. 


DISCUSSION 


Before discussing the implication of these results, it should be recalled 
that the subjects who provided the data were ninth graders. As adolescents, 
they are at an age when about half of them are having dates (3) and when, 
for a number of reasons, matters pertaining to social relationships and social 
adjustment might be expected to be assuming new importance, when diverse 
problems relating to social acceptability begin to arise. In the first place, 
as studies of interest changes show, the period of adolescence and early 
adulthood is the age of greatest social interest, and these youngsters of 15 
are just on the threshold with the accentuated interest that newness of ex- 
perience brings. Second, by the ninth grade there is considerable interest 
in the opposite sex on the part of both girls and boys (2), and “social status” 
now implies status in the eyes of the opposite sex, whereas only a few years 
earlier the opposite sex was largely ignored or avoided. And finally, sheer 
presence in school (with the increased social activity—clubs, parties, etc.— 
which characterizes junior and senior high school life) makes it probable that 
the ignored child will be more aware of the fact that he is not accepted and 
is not a participant than he would be if not in school. 

In view of these conditions, it is surprising to find that the differences 
in responses to social items were not more extensive and pronounced than 
they were. In fact the emphasis on differences in the foregoing presentation 


of results should not obscure the fact that, in general, problems most fre- 


quently mentioned by the accepted group were also among those most fre- 
quently mentioned by the unaccepted group. The general excess of problems 
checked as “often” existing (noted in Table 1) appeared to result from a 
more frequent checking of all kinds of problems by the unaccepted group. 
Thus with respect to the general question of identifying factors related to 
social acceptability, the findings reported in this paper are much in line 
with those reported in other studies dealing with personality test results: 
social status determined by means external to the child do not correlate 
highly with measures of personality and adjustment which depend upon the 
child’s subjective judgment and personal response. Yet in evaluating ad- 
justment both “external” and personal evaluations must be taken into ac- 
count. There is, as pointed out above, some indication (when individual 
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items are examined) of the nature of the psychological reactions of those : 


lacking in social status. In general, children low in social status among 


their peers reveal in their “problems” feelings of social insecurity, a sense — 


of isolation, a sensitivity to lack of social skills——and the existence of home 


and school problems that appear to be related in significant ways to their 4 


lack of status. However, the relative lack of relationships found here em- 
phasizes again the importance of multiple approaches to the study of the 
problems of individual children. Feelings of unacceptability constitute a 
problem regardless of externally determined status. 

From a practical point of view, the findings focus attention upon two 
aspects of the problem of improving status: (1) the possibility of the school’s 
aiding the adjustment of these young adolescents by programs designed to 
develop social skills, and (2) the obstacle to progress from school efforts 
offered in numerous cases by home circumstances. The data distinctly seem 
to emphasize the possibility that some progress may be made in improving 
the social status of unaccepted children (or their attitudes toward their 
status) by the teaching of social skills. The “problems” revealed by the 
above analysis reveal “felt needs” that might be met by a planned school 
program. Informal dancing instruction at noon or after school or in gym 
classes, instruction in making and acknowledging introductions in English 
classes, instruction in grooming and eating in home economics courses — 
these represent only a few of the possibilities. The statements of children 
themselves regarding the means by which they overcame social obstacles 
indicate how school instruction has occasionally helped, but also suggest how 
little effort the schools expend in this direction (1). The teaching of con- 
crete skills to meet anticipated problems is a fundamental method of elimi- 
nating these problems. In this connection, it is worth noting that efforts ex- 
pended in this direction are academically important. It is probable that if so- 
cial adjustment and acceptance is improved, drop-outs will be fewer (the un- 
accepted children disliked school and wanted to quit), and if stress generated 
in social situations is decreased, academic efficiency may increase. These 
hypotheses are worthy of careful investigation. 

The vast contributions that the home (or the school) makes to ad- 
justment will not be apparent in a study emphasizing problems, but with 
this limitation in mind it is well to observe that the home does present a 
great number of obstacles to social development. Not infrequently the situ- 
ation is such that once the parents are sensitized to the need they can do 
much to remove minor handicaps that stand in the way of their offspring, 
and bring about psychologically important changes in the home environ- 
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ment. In other instances, however, the home situation is so bad that it 
constitutes an extreme obstacle to what the school, or any other agency, 
might do to promote a child’s development, unless radical changes are made 
in long established living patterns, or in socio-economic status. Thus in 
another group which the present writers have studied sociometrically a 
brother and sister were social isolates. Their teacher commented that they 
were from a very poor family, had a minimum of clothes (which nonethe- 
less were clean), saw others only at school, and appeared generally intro- 
verted. Another isolate comes from a large family housed in a small dirty 
house (several children sleep in a single bed); her appearance is untidy, 
hair unkept. Once or twice a year children from this family are sent home 
“to get the inhabitants cleaned out of their hair.” Yet the teacher com- 
ments that the girl is a “sweet-looking child and if given half a chance will 
probably develop well.” Another girl is highly intelligent, talented in music, 
and on the honor roll. However she is “chosen” by no one under conditions 
similar to those of this study. Her home is “strict” and old-fashioned to 
an extreme. The girl dresses in old-fashioned, though immaculate clothes, 
is religious to almost a fanatic degree, has no use for the “worldly desires” 
of her age mates. It is little wonder that she is an isolate. Examples such 
as these, of course, only illustrate maladjusted homes whose maladjustments 
are being passed on to the childrea. In many such cases the contributions 
that the school alone will make to improved adjustment are probably minor 
compared to the extent to which the home will counterbalance such efforts. 


SUMMARY 


Sociometric status was determined for almost 700 ninth graders, 
and evidence was obtained as to the personal problems characterizing these 
individuals. In general it was found that those who were least accepted by 
their grade mates (roughly the bottom quartile) had reliably more personal 
problems pressing enough to be checked as “often” present than did the 
top quartile in acceptability. However, there was little difference between 
the accepted and unaccepted children with respect to the total number of 
problems checked as occurring “sometimes.” Practically all of the item 
differences on “often” responses show predominate checking by the un- 
accepted group, with the items showing greater concern with social skills, 
unhappiness and lack of status, family problems, and dislike of school. On 
items checked as “sometimes” problems the accepted group checked more 
items relating to social activities, moral concerns (for the girls) presumably 
growing out of broader heterosexual activities, concern over the future edu- 
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cation and job. The unaccepted groups checked such items as those involy- 
ing health factors, and revealing unhappiness and a sense of lack of status, 
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SOCIOMETRIC STUDY OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN TEACHER 
JUDGMENTS AND STUDENT CHOICES 


In REGARD TO THE NUMBER OF FRIENDS POSSESSED BY 
HicH ScHooLt STUDENTS 


Mer. E. BONNEY 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 


PROBLEM FOR INVESTIGATION 


How well can high school teachers identify the students who have the 
most and the least friends? What seem to be the explanations of the most 
marked discrepancies between the results of student choices and teacher rat- 
ings? It is with these two questions that this article is concerned. 

SOURCES AND PROCEDURES IN GATHERING THE DATA 

In the spring of 1946, the students in the Demonstration High School 
associated with the North Texas State College were asked to rate one of 
their best friends on a personality rating scale. They were asked also to 
designate another friend, but this second choice was not rated. Altogether, 
there were 291 students who made these two choices. 

When the results were tabulated, it was evident that the entire number 
of students could be placed into three classifications on the basis of number 
of votes received. These three groupings were designated: high, middle, and 
low. The high group consisted of those students who received three or more 
choices as a friend, the middle group consisted of those who received one 
or two choices, and the low group was composed of those who received no 
choices. 

In the high group, there were 45 students. The number of their choices 
ranged from three to eight, with an average of 3.8. The group consisted 
of thirty girls and fifteen boys. 

There were 42 students who received no votes at all, but since twelve 
of these had been in the school less than one semester, it was considered 
they had not had a fair chance to be known, so they were not included in 
the study. This left thirty in the low group, consisting of thirteen girls and 
seventeen boys. 

All the others were given one or two choices, but only 35 of these were 
utilized in this study. They were selected at random from the number avail- 
able. This was done in order to have three groups of approximately equal 
size. This group consisted of eighteen girls and seventeen boys. 

About three months after the students made their choices, the teachers 
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of the Demonstration High School were asked to rate the students included 
in the study according to whether they thought these students were in the 
high, middle, or low group on the basis of the choices they received as 
friends. The names of all the students were mixed up in random order, and 
opposite the list of these names were four columns headed: High Group, 
Middle Group, Low Group, Unable to Judge. The teachers were asked to 
put a check mark in one of these four columns according to how they thought 
each student ranked in regard to number of friends which he had in com- 
parison with others in the student body. If the teacher did not know a 
student well enough to judge his degree of social acceptance, he was in- 
structed to check in the Unable to Judge column. This was done in order 
to increase the validity of the ratings made. The instructions which accom- 
panied the list of names told the teachers how many students were included 
in each group on the basis of the friendship choices, and they were asked 
to try to check approximately these same number in the three groups, but 
this could not be done with much accuracy, even if they tried, due to the 
large number of checks in the Unable to Judge column. Thirteen teachers 
made the ratings. 


ACCURACY OF TEACHER JUDGMENTS 


It is interesting to note how the teacher ratings were distributed 
throughout the four categories. The thirteen teachers gave a total of 1,385 
check marks. Of these, 44 per cent were in the Unable to Judge column, 
23 per cent were in the Middle Group column, 21 per cent were in the High 
Group column, and 11 per cent were in the Low Group column. 

The much lower percentage of check marks in the lowest category is 
in accord with other evidence which has shown that most raters seldom 
place anyone at the low end of a rating scale. 

Further data on the distribution of the teacher ratings is available in 
the number of different individuals placed in the above groupings. In the 
high group, 69 different names were checked out of the total of 110 pre- 
sented. For the middle group, 99 were checked, and the corresponding 
figure for the low group was 68. This shows a high degree of scatter. 

In order to show more definitely the accuracy of the teacher ratings, 
the following table is presented: 

The figures in the above table state the degree to which the names 
placed by the teachers in the three categories were actually in these cate- 
gories by student choices. The percentages of accuracy given show that 
the teachers were not very accurate in their group placements, even when 
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PERCENTAGE OF ACCURACY OF TEACHER RATINGS ON NUMBER OF FRIENDS POSSESSED 
By Hicn ScHoot STupENTS AS COMPARED WITH STUDENT CHOICES 





—— 





High Middle Low 
Teachers Group Group Group 

1. 34 22 45 
2. 56 56 16 
3. 42 75 17 

' 4, 66 16 35 
5. 33 77 44 
6. 50 19 35 
7 19 66 6 
8. 28 54 55 
9. 50 71 13 
10. 58 40 40 
11. 57 50 7 
12. 56 38 20 
13. 36 50 29 
Average 45 45 28 





their ratings were confined to students whom they felt they knew well 
enough to judge. It will be noted that the average degree of accuracy for 
both the high group and the middle group was 45 per cent. The drop to 
28 per cent for the low group is probably due partly to the lower percentage 
of teacher ratings placed in this category. 

Aside from this point of fewer ratings in the low group, it must be 
concluded that the teachers in this study could not identify the poorly ac- 
cepted students as well as they could the well accepted ones. In the case 
of two teachers, only six and seven per cent respectively of their placements 
in the low group were actually in this group, on the basis of the student 
choices. The highest percentage of accuracy in the low group placements 
was 55, whereas two teachers achieved over 70 per cent accuracy in their 
middle group ratings, and one reached 66 per cent agreement with the stu- 
dent choices in high group placements. 


Factors INVOLVED IN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
TEACHER AND STUDENT RATINGS 


The question naturally arises as to why there was so much difference 
between the student choices and the teacher ratings. 

In order to answer this question, data was secured from three sources, 
(1) the academic records of students in the High and Low groups, (2) the 
teachers’ statements as to the criteria they followed in rating the students, 
(3) a special study of teacher evaluations of those students whose degree 
of social acceptance as measured by friendship choices was most at variance 
with the teacher judgments. 
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(1) Study of Academic Records of. High and Low Students 


The first step in the study of the academic records was to give nu- 
merical values to the letter grades used in the Demonstration High School, 
Then the means of the high and low groups were calculated. 

Turning first to the data on the high and low groups as determined 
by student choices, the results showed the mean of the high group to be 
2.506 and the mean of the low group to be 2.037.* This is a difference of 
.469 in favor of the high group. Using the formula for determining relia- 
bility of a difference between two means, the critical ratio proved to be 4.16, 
This shows the obtained difference to be highly reliable statistically. 

In order. to select a high and low group on the basis of teacher judg. 
ments, some criterion had to be set up to determine which students would 
be put into these extreme groups. It was arbitrarily decided to put into 
these groups those students who were placed in them by fifty per cent or 
more of the teachers who rated them. The use of this standard resulted 
in 33 students being selected for the high group, consisting of 18 boys and 
15 girls. Since, as previously stated, only a small percentage of the teachers’ 
ratings were placed in the low group, it was possible to select only 20 stu- 
dents for this category, using the above criterion. There were 11 girls and 
9 boys. 

The mean of the grade points of the “high group” students by teacher 
ratings proved to be 2.50, while the corresponding mean for the low group 
was 2.32. This is a difference of .18 in favor of the high group. Statistical 
analysis of this difference with the formula for determining the reliability 
of a difference between two means, showed this difference to be quite un- 
reliable since the critical ratio was only 1.20. 

It is significant to note that the grade point mean of the high group 
selected by teacher ratings was found to be almost exactly the same as the 
corresponding mean for the high group which was determined by student 
choices. Also, the low group based on teacher judgments actually had a 
slightly larger average than did the low group based on student choices. 
These results, together with those given above which show a more reliable 
difference between the student-selected groups than between the teacher- 
selected groups, lead to the conclusion that the differences between the results 
of the student choices and the results of the teacher ratings cannot be ex- 
plained on academic grounds. Apparently the teachers in this study were 
not influenced by the much discussed academic “halo effect” which is sup- 





*On the numerical scale used a score of two was equivalent to a “C” average. 
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posed to distort teachers’ judgments in their rating of students on non- 
academic qualities. 


(2) Criteria Used by Teachers 

Late in the fall semester, following the spring when the student choices 
were held, the principal of the Demonstration School called a meeting for 
the purpose of discussing the differences between teacher ratings and the 
student preferences. Each teacher was given a copy of the table presented 
above. However, the teachers’ names were included rather than numbers, 
so that each one could see his percentage of accuracy. 

During the discussion, the teachers were asked to state what guided 
them in their ratings of the students. Although a good many points were 
mentioned, the main ones can be summarized under a few headings: 

1. The holding of leadership positions in the student body, including 
being an outstanding athlete. This criterion was probably men- 
tioned more often than any other. 

2. Extent of association in informal groups. This included talking 
in hallways, walking together to and from school, participation 
in clubs, “running around” with others, and having dates. 

3. Good personality traits and the absence of annoying behavior. 
This is a broad heading and included such things as having a 
happy disposition, being cooperative, behaving well in class, and 
absence of overt conflicts with other students. 

Although there is no doubt but that the above criteria are important 
in evaluating degree of social acceptance, it was evident from the group 
meeting that the teachers did not have any very well formulated bases for 
judging the number of friends which the students possessed. This is not 
surprising since few adults, including teachers, have given much consider- 
ation to the factors entering into friendship formation. Consequently, when 
the teachers in this study were asked to place the names of the 110 students 
presented to them into the three categories of high, middle, and low, their 
standard of judgment was no doubt quite vague. It is true that nearly a 
year had elapsed between the time the ratings were made and the time the 
meeting was held for discussing the bases for these ratings. However, this 
time interval could not have been much of a handicap, since the great ma- 
jority of the students were still in school and, consequently, available for 
frequent contacts. 


(3) Study of Cases Showing the Greatest Variance Between Teacher 
Judgments and Student Choices 


Since neither academic records or the criteria used by teachers in mak- 
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ing their ratings afforded much help in explaining the differences between — 
the results of the student choices and the teacher judgments, it was decided bi 
to interview the teachers for the purpose of securing personality descriptions 
of a selected group of students. The students selected for this purpose were | fc 
those whose standing from the student choices was at greatest variance Ww 
a with the teacher ratings. el 
ly Eighteen students were chosen for these teacher interviews. Eight of in 
q these—one girl and seven boys—were selected for special study because they cl 
A; ranked much higher by the teacher ratings than by student choices. Three- Cz 
if fourths or more of the teachers who ranked these eight students put them cc 
a in the high group. On the other hand, from their peers, five of them received of 
d no choices at all; the other three were given one vote each. di 
i Ten students were chosen for the teacher interviews because their social in 
4 standing by student choices was much higher than they received from teacher ru 
a ratings. Seven of these ten were given no high ratings by teachers. The al 
‘¢ other three combined received only four high ratings. On the other hand, pl 
Bt these ten students were given twenty teacher ratings in the low group. sl 
d Of the thirteen teachers who made the ratings, nine were interviewed 
4 in regard to the eighteen students selected for special study. Each teacher of 
‘ was asked to tell what he knew about the students. All statements were gt 
; written down in abbreviated form as they were given. Each teacher de- N 
i scribed only those whom he knew quite well. In case the information ob- be 
tained did not seem adequate for the purpose at hand, the teacher being m 
4 interviewed was told how the teacher judgments and the student choices de 
a varied, and was asked if he could explain this discrepancy for a particular th 
4 student. In doing this, all the teachers were quite frank and objective, even 
:: in the cases of those students whom they themselves had placed in a cate- es 
4 gory at considerable variance from that based on student choices. They were as 
4 probably much more analytical in these interviews than they were in mak- _ st 
q ing the ratings. fc 
4 After all the teacher judgments were accumulated and analyzed, it was cc 
possible to arrive at some general statements in respect to the kind of in- cl 
dividual—from the standpoint of student choices—who was over-rated or ni 
under-rated by the teachers. th 
Stupy oF KInpDs oF STUDENTS OVER-RATED BY TEACHERS " 
The general statements bearing on the kind of individual who was over- al 
rated by the teachers will now be listed and briefly discussed. k 
The first of these statements reads as follows: th 
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The individual who is outstanding in class or student body activities, 
but who lacks skill in interpersonal relationships. 

The outstanding individual who lacks skill in personal relationships is 
found in practically every group. In the population studied, the students 
who fell in this category were those who were frequently appointed or 
elected to committees and offices, who played on athletic teams, or who took 
important roles in class work, but, who, nevertheless, did not receive any 
choices as friends. There were only two who were marked examples of this 
category. One was a girl who held such offices as president of the student 
council, president of student clubs and classes, as well as being chairman 
of a good many committees. She was described as being able to get a job 
done, aggressive, capable, and conscientious in respect to duties. However, 
in spite of these favorable assets, she was also characterized as wanting to 
run everything, as conceiving her leadership role as one of telling others 
around. Such expressions as follow were used in describing this girl: “She 
puts the ‘bee’ on others to do things she wants done.” “She applies ‘pres- 
sure’ to get others to do their part in a job.” “She puts the ‘heat’ on.” 

This girl was undoubtedly outstanding as a leader, or at least as an 
office holder, but she lacked understanding of how to win co-operation and 
good will from others. She demanded cooperation rather than winning it. 
Nevertheless, she generally would get a job done because of her persistence, 
because she was willing to do a lot of the work herself, and because a good 
many students, like adults, are perfectly willing to let an aggressive person 
do a lot of jobs which need to be done, but which they do not want to do 
themselves. 

The boy involved in the category under discussion affords an inter- 
esting example of how outstandingness may be misinterpreted by teachers 
as a sign of friendly acceptance. This boy was elected president of the 
student council in the fall previous to the spring semester when the data 
for this study was collected. He received no choices as a friend. Ac- 
cording to the system used in the Demonstration High School, each class 
chose a student to sponsor for this position. In this particular year the 
ninth grade selected this boy to sponsor. He was a senior. According to 
the faculty member who was the class advisor and present at the meeting 
when the senior was chosen, it appeared that most of the students se- 
lected this boy because he was on the basket ball team and could get up 
and talk in assembly meetings. It seemed that not many of the students 
knew this boy personally at all. However, since the ninth grade had 
the largest number of students, they elected their man. Most of the 
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teachers, not knowing how this boy got the position, assumed that since 
he was president of the student council, he must be very popular with 
the students. This case emphasizes that holding offices may not be a sign 
either of social acceptance or of leadership ability. 

Investigators interested in gathering accurate research data on school 
or club leaders should first ascertain how these persons got their positions, 
and also whether or not they are really leaders or merely office holders, 
Sociometric procedures certainly offer one of the best means of achieving 
these ends. 

The second statement bearing on the kind of individual over-rated 
by the teachers is: 

The individual who is courteous and responsive to teachers and 
who. is more smooth and socially aggressive (in non-leadership be- 
havior) than the average student, but who has some unfavorable 


personality traits which are not displayed in his relations with his 
teachers. 


The five students (four boys and one girl) who could be classed under 
the above heading were characterized as being well-behaved in class, well- 
dressed, neat, clean, courteous to teachers, and above average in the ability 
to talk with teachers on an adult level. This latter point seemed to be quite 
important. Two students discussed in this connection were said to be more 
mature in their thinking than the average young person of their age level. 
Two boys in this category were described as being willing to read anything 
a teacher suggested. Also, these boys were said to be very adaptable in 
respect to classroom routine involving teachers’ requests or desires, such as 
exchanging seats with another student or taking an assignment which an- 
other student didn’t want. Another boy brought a cake to school to cele- 
brate his teacher’s birthday. Several in this group were described as being 
able to make clever remarks, which generally induced laughter from other 
class members. These individuals were characterized as being talkative, 
cheerful, and as having a ready smile. Several boys were described as hav- 
ing a lot of dates. One of them was said to be “a real lady’s man.” This 
boy had dates with college girls, and this seemed to cause him to feel socially 
superior. Another boy was said to have “a big line.’”” He had the reputation 
of stringing girls along and then dropping them. This caused many girls to 
turn against him. One of the most marked examples of the category under 
discussion was that of the boy who was said by a teacher who knew him 


well to have a “nice personality,” but “(He knows how to turn it off and on 


to serve his purposes. He presents only his best side to most of his teachers.” 
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Some of the most definitely negative statements made by teachers who 
were not so well impressed by the individuals under discussion were as 
follows: “He could not get along with the boys on the basketball team. 
He wanted to make all the points.” “He would not do his assigned role in 
the school band, but, instead, wanted to do something other than the leader 
suggested.” Another boy was described as “two-faced” and unreliable in 
his personal relationships. Additional descriptive phrases taken from teach- 
ers’ statements include the following: “He is undependable in a student 
project.” “He is an apple polisher.” “He is arrogant at times.” “He can’t 
stand teasing.” The one girl in this grouping was described as thinking 
that she was better than most of the other girls. 

The above results emphasize the need of objectivity in evaluations of 
social acceptance. Most of the teachers in this study apparently rated the 
several students discussed above almost entirely on the basis of how these 
students affected them. This is a very normal tendency, and is to be ex- 
pected unless consciously counteracted by efforts to observe or to obtain 
information on how the individuals being studied affect others under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

The cases discussed above show that the ability to make a favorable 
impression upon the majority of teachers, or other adults in charge of a 
situation, is no guarantee of equally good acceptance by the individual’s 
peers. It must be remembered, however, that only exceptional cases are now 
under consideration. Other evidence shows that, by and large, those children 
or young people who make a favorable impression upon their supervisors 
are also well accepted by their peers. 

The third kind of individual over-rated by the teachers is described 
as follows: 


The individual who has many desirable personality traits which 
are evident in his relations with his teachers, but who is socially in- 
hibited. 

It will be recalled that one of the things which some of the teachers 
said helped determine their ratings was the-extent to which the students 
mixed in informal groups, attended social functions, and participated in 
club activities. These criteria certainly have some value as an indication of 
the student’s acceptance by others, but its importance can easily be over- 
emphasized both as a factor in acceptance and as a factor indicating lack 
of acceptance. 

In the case of two boys it appeared that the teachers’ judgments would 
have been more accurate if they had abided by the criterion of social par- 
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ticipation more than they did. These two boys received no student choices, 
and the chief reason seemed to be that they played a lone hand. They 
seldom participated in informal groups, clubs, class discussion, or student 
body activities. They never had dates. They were timid in group situations, 
One boy was said to work outside of school so much that he had very little 
contact with students except between classes. 

The high teacher ratings given these boys were apparently due to the 
fact that both were “solid” personalities, were dependable, hard workers, 
conscientious, well behaved, made good grades, and offended no one. 

Again we see the tendency of teachers to judge the acceptability of a 
student on the basis of his acceptability to themselves. 

It is important to point out, however, that cases like the two discussed 


above are not rejected by their group; they are simply ignored. They are’ 


not actively excluded; they simply do not belong. It is undoubtedly harder 
for teachers, or other group leaders, to estimate the true social status of 
individuals who “do not belong” as compared with those who are rejected. 

The fourth statement bearing on the kind of individual over-rated by 
the teachers is: 


The individual who has many desirable personality traits, which 
are evident in his relations with his teachers, but who is regarded as 
an outsider by the majority of the students. 


The most marked case falling in the above category was that of a boy 
who had been in the high school only one semester previous to the time the 
choices were made. He was older than the average student, since he had 
been in the Navy during the war. He came from the North and had a very 
distinguishable brogue. He made critical remarks about some of the folk 
ways of the majority of the local students. Also, he had a different religious 
background from most of them. 

The teachers described this boy as very dependable, conscientious, in- 
dustrious, serious minded, and interested in his school work. These are the 
very traits most-likely to make a favorable impression upon teachers. Al- 
though these traits are also quite generally admired by high school students, 
they were not sufficient in this boy’s case to counteract the fact of his being 
viewed as an outsider due to his regional and religious differences. 

It is significant to note that at the present writing (about a year after 
the choices were made) there is considerable evidence to show that this boy 
is now well accepted by the students as well as by the faculty. He has be- 
come better adapted to the local folk ways and his personal qualities and 
abilities are better appreciated by the students. 
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Stupy oF KINDS oF STUDENTS UNDER-RATED BY TEACHERS 


Attention will now be turned to those general statements which bear 
on the kind of individual who was under-rated by the teachers. These are 
listed and discussed below. 

The first of these statements is: 


The individual who makes a poor response to the academic situ- 
ation, who is not outstanding in any capacity, but who is skilled in 
inter-personal relationships within a particular clique or with only a 
few persons at a time. 


Five students (four girls and one boy) who were in the high group by 
student choices, had apparently made very little impression upon the faculty 
members. Some teachers, when questioned about these students, said that 
they could not think of anything to say. Two teachers in commenting on 
one girl said: ‘‘She is just in the class; she does not affect me one way or 
the other.” 

None of the above students took part in class discussions unless called 
on. They talked very little in groups, and seldom participated in student 
activities or clubs. Several were said to be late to class occasionally, and 
to be absent from classes more than average without good reasons. The one 
boy in this category was described as being “very, very poor in English.” 
Another teacher said of him: “He is mechanically minded—not the intel- 
lectual type.” 

One girl was described as “quiet, reserved, independent.” However, she 
was also said to be pleasant and relaxed and to give the impression of feeling 
secure. She did not seek friends, but other girls sought her out, apparently 
because her serenity and calmness aroused admiration and conveyed the 
impression that she was a “pillar of strength.” When approached, she was 
always friendly, kind, and generous. 

Those teachers who knew the particular students now under consider- 
ation in other situations than the classrooms made the following statements 
which applied to one or more of these five individuals: “Always cheerful,” 
“happy and contented,” “the loving type,” “likes her friends more than her 
studies,” “amusing with close friends but never in a large group,” “very 
easy to get along with,” “cute,” ‘happy-go-lucky type,” “a warm person- 
ality,” “will go to any amount of trouble to help one of her friends,” “is 
the leader of her clique.” 

It is not difficult to see why there was a large discrepancy between the 
teacher ratings and the student choices on the individuals discussed above. 
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In the first place, none of these five students made a good response to the 
academic aspect of the school situation. They were not verbal-minded; they 
did not excell in any skill; neither were they outstanding as leaders. Also, 
they made no effort to make themselves known to faculty members. It is 
quite natural that teachers should not be impressed with such students, 
Since most teachers are quite verbal-minded, like to talk and participate 
in an academic type of situation, it is hard for them to appreciate the qual- 
ities of a person who is exactly opposite to themselves in these respects, 
This is another example of the tendency of people to judge others in terms 
of their own characteristics. 

In defense of the teachers’ ratings of the students discussed under this 
heading, the point should be made that no doubt when the teachers did the 
ratings they were thinking in terms of general social acceptance throughout 
the student body rather than within a limited group or clique. Their in- 
structions told them to make their judgments in terms of the number of 
friends which a particular student had in comparison with others in the high 
school, but this expression “number of friends” was probably translated 
by many of the teachers to mean “general popularity or social recognition” 
in the student body as a whole. Undoubtedly there would have been some 
difference in the results of this study if the terminology in the instructions 
had been more definitely defined. 

The second kind of individual whom the teachers under-rated is de- 
scribed as follows: 

The individual who antagonizes his teachers, disregards their reg- 


ulations, or offends their moral conceptions but who, nevertheless, is 
well liked by some students. 


There were three students (two boys and one girl) in whose cases the 
discrepancy between the teacher and student ratings seemed to be due, at 
least in part, to the fact that these students behaved in such a way as to 
irritate or arouse disgust in some of their teachers. Those individuals were 
characterized as being impudent at times, very independent, and non-con- 
forming to some of the minor school regulations. They did not do anything 
bad enough to be put out of school or severely disciplined, but they showed 
more defiance and less courtesy in their relations with adults than was true 
of the average student. They did not always adapt themselves to teachers’ 
suggestions, they “talked back” rather vigorously when criticized or accused 
of something, they were frequently late to classes, and they were noisy at 
times when they were supposed to be quiet. One was said to be “anti-social” 
in his attitudes. 
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One of the girls in the group under consideration had been thrown on 
her own resources at an earlier age than most young people. She worked 
a good deal in local cafes, and was characterized as being more hardened 
and sophisticated than most of the other girls. She was said to walk the 
streets at night alone. Some of the teachers thought she was too young to 
have dates with soldiers, but this may have added to her prestige in the 
eyes of many of the other girls. 

In cases like those discussed above, we have examples of young people 
who do not fit well into adult patterns of thought and behavior, but who, 
nevertheless, are able to win more friends than the average of their groups, 
partly because of their courage, and ability to inspire admiration, and partly 
because they have a good many friend-winning techniques which they use 
among their peers but which are seldom used in their relations with adult 
supervisors. Occasionally an aggressive young person of this type leads others 
into delinquency. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


If it may be assumed that the kinds of individuals found to be over- 
rated and under-rated by the teachers in this study would also be the kinds 
most likely to be misjudged by their group leaders as to their friendly ac- 
ceptance by their peers in other kinds of situations (industrial, military, 
political units, etc.), the foregoing points in regard to these kinds of indi- 
viduals may be stated in the form of general conclusions. 

The kinds of individuals most likely to be over-rated by their group 
leaders are: 

1. Those who are outstanding in one or more capacities but, who, 
nevertheless, are unskilled in interpersonal relationships. 

2. Those who are courteous and responsive to the group leader, and 
who are more socially smooth and aggressive than the average group mem- 
ber, but who have some unfavorable personality traits which they do not 
display in their relations with their group leader. 

3. The individual who has many desirable personality traits which 
are evident in his dealings with the group leader, but who is socially in- 
hibited in his relations with his peers. 

4. The individual who has many desirable personality traits which are 
evident in his dealings with the group leader, but who is regarded as an 
outsider by his peers. 

The kinds of individuals who are most likely to be under-rated by their 
group leaders are: 

1, Those who make a poor response to the kind of group situation 
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they are in, who are not outstanding in any way, but who are able to es- 
tablish intimate relationships within a small circle, or with only a few 
persons at a time outside of this circle. 

2. Those who antagonize their group leader, disregard his regulations 
or offend his moral conceptions, but who, nevertheless, are well liked by 
some of their peers. 

Undoubtedly, there are other factors which enter into the over-rating 
and under-rating of peer acceptability by teachers and other kinds of group 
leaders, but those listed above are the ones which could be deduced from 
the present study. 

Since successful group leadership on the part of teachers and others 
depends to some extent upon their knowledge of the group status of the 
individuals in their respective groups, it would seem that the data of this 
investigation would aid teachers and other kinds of leaders in making a more 
accurate diagnosis of this important factor of peer acceptability. 
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THE USE OF SOCIOMETRY AS AN AID IN PROMOTING 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN A NINTH GRADE HOME-ROOM 


F. M. McCLeLtiLanp 
AND 


JoHN A. RATLIFF 


John Marshall Junior High School 
Houston, Texas 


Educators are generally agreed that social adjustment is essential to 
any large measure of success in academic achievement. Many have accepted 
the idea that social adjustment is an end in itself and that it is the 
responsibility of the school to see that pupils under its care are helped to 
become socially acceptable and socially active. Teachers’ plans and efforts 
have been thwarted because pupils who started to school so eagerly and 
with such wellmeaning intentions have been frustrated in their efforts to 
learn by a feeling of not belonging. Many of these pupils have dropped 
out of school and a far larger number who remained in school have not done 
well. Good teachers have always tried to help their pupils fit the social 
milieu of which they are a part, but their methods have been trial and error 
methods because no one has shown them a method that they might use. 

Because many of the pupils in Marshall Junior High School, Houston, 
Texas, were not happy, were not succeeding, were behaving in ways that 
indicated a feeling of not being a part of the school, and were quitting 
school, it became imperative that something be done if the school were 
to accomplish its purpose. The pattern revealed by a study of the be- 
havior of the failures, problems, poor attenders, and drop-outs, indicated 
that these pupils had never really been assimilated by the school and that 
their needs for social response were not being met there. Methods were 
sought that would reveal the social adjustments of the pupils and indicate a 
way to direct and improve them. Educational literature was searched for 
reports of measures that others had used in analyzing the same problems and 
the procedures that they had used to effect solutions. Nothing seemed to 
offer much help when, quite by accident, sociometry was discovered. It 
seemed to offer an answer. The urgency of the problem and the presence of 
an ideal situation led to the trial of the plan which is outlined in this report. 
This report is being made because the plan is simple and promises great 
aid to teachers. 

Marshall Junior High school is located in a thickly populated, low 
rent area. Approximately eighteen hundred pupils of many nationalities 
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attend this school. They have all the problems and possibilities of children 
of low income groups. The group chosen from this school for study was a 


ninth grade homeroom group whose homeroom teacher was a part time . 


guidance counselor. The study was made during the school year of 1945. 
1946. 

Pupils entering this school in the seventh grade are listed alpha- 
betically and then divided into groups according to the number of home- 
rooms to be set up. Pupils remain with the same homeroom teacher for a 
period of three years. The class schedule in this school provides for two 
thirty-minute homeroom periods a week. The homeroom group is the 


only group of any permanence in the school and the homeroom time is - 


for the teacher to help pupils become adjusted to the school and help them 
in the solution of problems that are not taken care of elsewhere. Each 
homeroom group also meets for a short registration period at the beginning 
of each school day. The homeroom is the best place for the social status 
of the pupil to be studied and for his social relationships to be improved. 

The group which composed the subjects of this study consisted of 
twenty-one girls and fourteen boys whose surnames started with J. through 
P. These pupils had previously attended ten elementary schools which 
were scattered over a large area. Twenty-three members of the group 
had been together since it was organized in the seventh grade. Seven 
had become a part of the group in the eighth grade, while five of the group 
had belonged only two months. Eighteen members of the class lived within 
three miles of school but not close to each other, and seventeen lived 
distances ranging from four to fifteen miles. Twenty-five of the pupils’ 
families owned their homes which were small, modest bungalows of five 


rooms or less. The average yearly income per family was about $2,500. 


Seven of the pupils’ parents owned small businesses while the others were 
employed in unskilled or semi-skilled occupations. In thirteen of the 
homes either one parent was dead or the mother and father had _ been 
divorced. The average number of children per family was two and eight- 
tenths. The pupils’ I.Q.’s, as measured by the Otis Self-Administering 
Test, Form B, and the Pintner General Ability Test, Non-Language, Inter- 
mediate Form K, ranged from 83 to 119, with median of 102. The pupils’ 
ages ranged from thirteen to seventeen years. These data reveal that the 
group being used was typical of the rest of our school population. 

At the beginning of the semester a check list of thirty-eight problems 
that might be of concern t6 pupils at this age was given to the members 


of the homeroom to find the things that the pupils wanted help on, or | 


wanted to be discussed at the homeroom period. Over half of the class 
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indicated that they wished help on: Making Friends, Getting Along Well 
with Others, and Improving One’s Personality. All of the members revealed 
a desire to discuss or be helped with problems that involved social rela- 
tionships. This showed that there was a need for help with social acceptance 
and that the pupils felt the need. 


To learn the social status of the pupils in the group and to get a 
picture of the social composition of the group, the homeroom teacher asked 
each of the pupils to name a member of the homeroom he would choose in 
response to these four questions: 


1. With whom would you most like to go to a show? 

2. With whom would you most like to study? 

3. Whom would you most like to have as a guest in your home? 
4. With whom would you rather share a secret? 


Each student was provided with a list of the boys and girls belonging 
to the homeroom and attention was called to the pupils who were absent. 
The pupils wrote their choices on slips of paper and handed them to the 
homeroom teacher who had assured them that the information would be 
kept confidential. After the choices were tabulated, a chart was made which 
revealed each individual’s position in his group. 


This chart showed that in response to the first question, twenty pupils 
received no choices; to the second question, eighteen received no choices; 
to the third, twenty; and to the fourth, sixteen received no choices. It 
was also found that pupils 4, 10, 13, 14, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 29, 33, and 35 
were not chosen at all. Pupils 8, 16, and 21 were the leaders in the choices 
received. 


Were the twelve pupils who were not chosen in response to any of 
the four questions not chosen because they simply did not belong, or were 
they rejected? The homeroom teacher felt that this was the next question 
that needed answering. A rejection test was given in which these two 
questions were asked: | 


1. Which person in the homeroom would you least like to have as a 
guest in your home? 

2. With whom in the homeroom would you least like to share a secret? 

A tabulation similar to that used to study the first test was made to 


study the results of this one. Pupils did not respond as freely in this test 
as they did in the first one, but there were enough choices to show that the 
pupils who were not chosen in the first instance included those who were 
rejected. This was expected. One pupil who was not chosen by anyone 
in the first test was rejected in eleven instances in the rejection test. Many 
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pupils who were not chosen were not rejected in this test, which shows 
that not being chosen was simply a matter of not belonging. Personal 
traits did not cause them to be rejected. This indicated that if they were 
made active in the affairs of the group that they might be assimilated. 
More information was needed about how the individuals who were not 
chosen felt about their self adjustment and their social adjustment before 
plans could be made to help them. It was decided to use a standardized 
personality scale for this purpose. The California Personality Test seemed 
to be the most suited to the age of these pupils, so it was given to them. 
Results of the personality test were compared to chose of the two sociometric 
tests. It was found that eleven of the twelve pupils who were not chosen 
on the acceptance test were among the twelve lowest on the personality 
scale. The pupils who received the most choices on the acceptance test 
were among the highest scorers on the personality test. There were two 
outstanding exceptions to these generalizations in pupils eight and thirty-one, 
Pupil eight was third in the number of choices on the acceptance test and 
was low on the personality scale. Pupil thirty-one was chosen four times in 
the acceptance test but was one of the lowest on the personality scale. 
There were so few rejections that there was not much basis for 
comparison with results on the personality test, but it was evident that 
those who had been rejected at all were among the lowest ones on the 
personality measurement. It was noticed that the traits on which the 
isolates most frequently scored low in the personality test were Sense of 
Personal Worth under Self Adjustment and Anti-Social Tendencies under 
Social Adjustment. These results helped the teacher in her efforts to decide 
what type of procedure she should follow in improving the social adjust- 
ments in her homeroom. 
After the group had been analyzed by the two tests that have been 
described, and after the individuals in the homeroom had been studied 
through their responses to the personality test, it was felt that there were two 
types of activities that might be used to improve social acceptance. The 
first would be planned to meet the special needs of some of the individuals 
in the group and the second would be planned to provide group situations 
that would promote better social relations. The following measures were 





This finding is corroborated in another study (Bonney, Merl E., “The Constancy 
of Sociometric Scores and Their Relationship to Teacher Judgments of Social Success, 
and to Personality Self-Ratings,” Soctometrry, 6, 1943, 409-424) which also found 
that some children who were very high in social acceptance nevertheless rated them- 
selves low on a personality self-rating scale. 
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designed to help individuals and the emphasize their personal adjustment: 
One of the girls who received no choices was made chairman of a hospi- 
tality committee and, as chairman, she sent cards to all the members who 
were sick or absent, signing her name to the cards; another girl who received 
no choices was appointed to make identification bands for the homeroom 
to use in school-wide field day; other pupils who were not chosen were 
given responsibilities that would make them of use to others and would 
put them in positions where they could be noticed by the rest of the room. 
A personality study project was planned jointly by the homeroom teacher 
and her pupils. In this study, stress was placed on the importance of 
such traits as cheerfulness, helpfulness, consideration, and cooperation. 

To provide a setting that would emphasize each individual’s importance 
as a member of the group, the homeroom was broken up into row groups 
with a row captain in charge of each. Such activities as attendance, conduct 
grades, subject marks, parties, charity drives, exchange of Christmas gifts 
and valentines, were handled on a small group basis so that not a pupil 
was lost sight of, as often happens in a large group. 

Two weeks before the end of the term the homeroom teacher gave the 
same sociometric test that had been given at the beginning of the school 
year. Tue leaders were the same as on the first test but their scores were 
not so high. Only two pupils in the homeroom did not receive any choices 
and these had been in the group but a short time. One pupil who received 
many rejections in the previous testing had failed at mid term and was 
no longer a member of the group. 

If it may be assumed that greater distribution of social acceptance 
throughout a group is evidence of greater socialization, then the above 
results may be taken as meaning that the efforts used to improve the 
social competence of individuals in the. group studied, did produce greater 
socialization. In the testing held in October there were twelve children 
who received no choices for any of the four choosing situations stated in 
the sociometric testing. At the end of the semester, as mentioned above, 
this number was reduced to two. This jis the most striking evidence of the 
greater distribution of social acceptance throughout the entire group. Also, 
as previously stated, the stars in the group did not receive such a high 
proportion of the choices as they did in the fall. 

It might be argued that this greater socialization was due merely to 
passing of time which allowed for greater acquaintance in the group. How- 
ever, this would hardly seem to be a plausible explanation since, as stated 
in the beginning of this report, twenty-three of the thirty-five pupils in this 
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ome 


ninth grade homeroom had been together since the seventh grade, seven 
others had been together during the preceding year, and only the remaining 
five had been in the group for less than two months. Certainly the great 
majority of these pupils had had plenty of opportunities to know each 
other before the semester during which this study was made. Also, other 
sociometric studies have shown that unless some measures to improve social 
acceptance are taken, there is a strong tendency for the social structure of 
a group to remain quite constant over a period of months and even years. 

At the end of the fall semester, the pupils were given an adjustment 
questionnaire which is designed to measure attitudes towards school.? The 
median score made by this homeroom was 8.3, which means that this 
group was in the upper ten per cent in their adjustment to school as 
measured by this test. 

. The per cent of attendance of this group had increased; there were 
no failures, no unsatisfactory conduct marks, and no cases of truancy. 

It was felt by the homeroom teacher that the desirable conditions 
described above were at least partly due to the use of the sociometric tests 
which provided a means of analysis, and which emphasized certain needs 
more vividly than they had been sensed before. 

Conscious effort was made throughout this study to keep the devices 
and methods within the range of every teacher. Procedures to be used 
by teachers must not involve much statistical detail, cost much, nor demand 
elaborate organization. The plan to improve social acceptance, which has 
been described above, has these characteristics, and it consists of the 
following steps: 

1. By the use of sociometric tests and analysis learn the individual’s 
social status and the group’s social composition. 

2. By use of a standardized measurement ,of personality, discover the 
major sources of personality weakness as révealed by the pupils’ :.'f- 
estimates. . 

3. Plan the organization and activities of the group so that each 
individual will have a responsible part in it and so that the achievement 
of the group is dependent upon every member. 

4. Give a final sociometric test to determine the extent to which 
socialization has been promoted as measured by the greater distribution of 
social acceptance throughout the entire group. 





"Symonds, Percival M., What Kind of Year Are You Having? Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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The plan used in this homeroom has been suggested to a number of 
other teachers and is being tried out by them. It has helped select indi- 
viduals for referral to the guidance counselor, influenced the teachers in 
their choice of procedures for conducting their homerooms, helped them 
in understanding group behavior, and provided a way to plan better group 
control. 
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SOCIOMETRY IN THE CLASS ROOM 


NaAHuM E, SHOoBs 
Public School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


One outstanding aim of education is to work and live well with others, 
Again teachers will ask, “Just what do I do? How do I apply this to 
children’s play and work?” Sociometry is one approach we find useful. 

In the past, homogeneous groupings were arranged on the achievement 
level of individuals. Today we accentuate not only the subject matter our 
pupil learns but how he learns it, how he relates himself to others, or what 
he contributes for the benefit of his group. Now how can we organize groups 
on a relationship principle? 

1. The teacher may divide the class into four or morg committees 
on some form of grouping or seating without consulting the pupils, 
She may appoint a chairman and assign suitable topics for research 
and study. This procedure, in essence, is authoritarian since the 
population for whom it is administered, has no voice in the matter, 

2. Pupils form groups on a common subject (work) interest without 
choosing co-workers. 

3. Pupils form their own groups on some friendship feeling basis— 
the teacher allowing them to express their choice for activity with 
one another and arranging the children according to their wishes. 

4. Pupils form work groups on the basis of personal choice for co- 
workers. 

In our work we applied the two latter methods, commonly known as 
sociometric, as a means of comparing the social relationships of pupils. We 
began as follows: 

After an introduction, we said to the class, “There are some children 
in this room with whom you can study better than with anyone else. Look 
around the room. Now write the name of the boy or girl with whom you 
feel you can do your best work. Suppose, that for some reason, you can’t 
get the one you prefer. Therefore, choose a second pupil. Write the name 
of your second choice. Suppose for some reason you can’t get your second 
choice. Then choose a third pupil. Write the name of your third choice”. 

Three choices in all were permitted each child. Four boys and two 
girls were the most chosen. The choices were distributed as follows: 


CHoIcE—RECEIVED 1st 2nd 3rd 
Albert 5 2 5 
Frank 4 2 2 
Alfred 3 8 2 
Ernest 0 4 2 
Joan 2 4 1 
Angelina 2 1 4 
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Explanation: 

Column I Name of pupil 
II Number of votes he received as first choice 
III Number of votes as 2nd choice 
IV Number of votes as 3rd choice 


As Albert, Frank, and Alfred received the largest number of first choices 
and also the highest total of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd choices, they were assigned 
as leaders to the groups formed by the boys who voted for them. These 
children found themselves on a team which each had had a voice in making. 

But there were another seven first choices scattered among five boys. 
These voters were assigned to the groups their own candidates had chosen. 
There were two reciprocal votes, where two boys voted for each other for 
first place. They were assigned to a boy who was their common 2nd choice. 

So in this work we stressed the importance of (1) working with others, 
(2) contributing to one’s team. The boy who contributed the most to all 
was considered the most valuable, not only the boy who turned in the best 
arithmetic paper. Thus, we emphasized not only each child’s results but 
the means. By making “working together” our term theme, we were able 
to point up every class situation and integrate teacher example and sug- 
gestion. 

Each time the class finished a unit of work, a new vote was taken. A 
unit of work lasted from six weeks to two months. 

In their subsequent ballots, only once did they change leaders. 















Second Ballot—Two Months Later 


CHOICE 1st 2nd 3rd 
Albert 7 4 0 
Frank 2 3 3 
Alfred 0 2 5 
Vecchi 3 2 1 
Ernest 2 2 2 


Between Frank and Ernest who received the same number of Ist choice 
votes, we preferred Frank because we considered not only the total of all 
his votes (8 against 6) but also because of the type of boys who had se- 
lected him. Frank was the choice of boys who in turn had received quite 
a few votes themselves. Thus he wielded more influence in the class than 
Ernest who gathered the votes of pupils without any following, i.e. isolated 
boys. 


Third Ballot—Seven Weeks Later 


CHOICE 1st 2nd 3rd 
Albert 5 4 3 
Frank 3 3 2 
Alfred 3 4 2 
Ernest 1 1 0 
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At this point we should discuss some problems revealed by these ballots, 
But as many readers might feel that the pupils chose their friends as leaders, 
we will state what measures we took to discover this possibility. Immedi- 
ately after each ballot, we took up the question of friendship in a free class 
discussion. We learned their standards for selecting friends were those 


1. They like to play with. 

2. They have most fun with. 

3. They can depend on. 

Then we took a sociometric choosing directly for their friends. 

As the class was used to carrying out their choices in games and leisure 
activities it was a simple and natural matter to say, “You have named three 
children with whom you felt you could do your best work. Now we are 
going to ask you to make another kind of choice. There is some boy or girl 
whom you like best as a friend. Some one you like to play with. You have 
fun with him. You like to be with him. You feel you can depend on this 
boy or girl. Now look around the room. Then write the name of the boy 
or girl who is a friend, etc.” 

The children wrote the names of three pupils they desired as friends. 

A comparison of the friend choices and the workmate choice was then 


made. The results for Albert are given. 


Choices Received Choices as 


as Workmate Friend 
Albert 
Ist choice 5 0 6 
—_ 2 2 
ied 5 6 
12 8 14 


Twelve boys chose him as a workmate. Eight chose him as a friend. 
In all twenty votes were cast for him by 14 different children. Only six of 


these fourteen pupils chose Albert as both workmate and friend. This double 
Friends 6 





relationship may be indicated by the fraction 


Workmates 14 

In the following tables, the numerator will indicate the number who chose 
any boy as both friend and workmate. The denominator will indicate the 
total number of different children who voted for the particular pupil. The 
sum of numerator and denominator will indicate the total number of votes 
cast for the boy in consideration. For example: 
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Choices as 
W orkmate 
Alfred 
1st choice 3 
2nd” 8 
3rd” 2 
13 


Workmate 
Frank 
[st choice 4 
2nd” 2 
sra.—i‘(” 2 
8 


The meaning of the fraction 1/10 is now clear. 


W orkmate 
Ernest 
Ist choice 0 
2nd” 4 
3rd si‘ ” 2 
6 
GIRLS 
W orkmate 
Joan 
Ist choice 2 
Zaa...” 6 
mam: 0 
8 
Workmate 
Angelina 
Ist choice 2 
2nd (”” 1 
Sra” 4 
7 


The percent of children who selected the same child as both friend and 


Choices as 
Friend 
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In all 24 votes were cast by 15 different pupils of whom nine chose 
Alfred as both friend and work companion. 


1/10 





2/8 


4/9 





4/8 


workmate ran from a high of 9/15 or 60% to a low of 1/10 or 10%. If we 4 
subtracted the friendship votes, the same pupils would still have been chosen 
as leaders and if pupils had made their friends the group leaders, only one 
pupil, Alfred, of the six most chosen, would have held this position. 
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ig Work Friend 
oe Albert 
a ist 7 1 6/12 
i 2nd 4 4 
ty 3rd 0 2 New Leader 
rf: 11 7 
; Work Friend 
Hs Alfred 
1st 0 5 5/11 
a 2nd 2 2 
Hf i 3rd 5 2 
ue 7 9 
iq Work Friend 
Bh Frank 
a 2nd 3 1 New Leader 
; i 3rd 3 1 
8 4 
Work Friend 
B Ernest 
‘a 1st 2 2 3/9 
: 2nd 2 1 
! 3rd 2 3 
Fi 6 6 
rf 
: Work Friend 
Vecchi 
Ist 3 1 0/7 
2nd 2 0 
F 3rd 1 0 New Leader 
a 6 1 
it : 
j Work Friend 
Joan 
% Ist 2 1 4/7 
< 2nd 4 2 
is 3rd 1 1 New Leader 
7 4 
‘3 Work Friend 
ql Angelina 
% 1st 6 3 4/9 
bt 2nd 0 2 
3rd 2 0 New Leader 
8 5 
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In this comparative table, the friendship percentage ranged from a high 
of 57% to a low of 0%. If the boys had made only their friends their 
leaders, only one of those already elected would have been chosen. 

We found relatively the same percentage held in other groups. Thus 
the different criteria may produce different groupings of the same persons. 
The test seems to be what can X, Y, or Z contribute for us in the light of 
the test criteria and in the judgment of the chooser, and these, it may be 
inferred, are different things. 

By now we have carried out our original purpose of organizing working 
committees and of choosing leaders on the spontaneous decisions of our 
children. We did not arrange them on a friendship basis but on their ac- 
cepted idea of a desirable working companion. We had intended to stop 
at this point but the results of the Sociometric Test were thought-provoking. 

Out of this class of thirty-four boys and girls, eight did not receive a 
single Ist, 2nd or 3rd choice as workmate. Nine received only one vote. 
But that did not imply that they were aiso rejected socially or were mal- 
adjusted. (We did wonder, 1. Why? 2. What to do?) Yet one of these re- 
jectees received four votes as a desirable friend. Of these 17 children (i.e. 
half the class) who received one vote or less, only five were ignored in the 
social ballot. 

Our problem again was “How could we help these five children estab- 
lish social relationships with the other pupils, i.e. What to do about the 
socially immature?” Perhaps we can best illustrate this thru study of some 
case histories. 


Case 1. Carmine—Foreshadowing of future difficulties: 


On this score, the teacher would never have noticed Carmine. He really 
belonged in a lower grade. But on account of his age and size, he was al- 
lowed to work with this class. At that he was about a year older than the 
others. He was a truant and an agressive rebellious bully. Pedagogically, he 
was far behind the other pupils. He seemed to be able to contribute little. 
He was ignored by the others. His teacher being a strict though considerate 
disciplinarian would have kept him in his place. 

But when the Sociometric Test showed that he had received one vote 
as a desirable No. 1 friend, from Peter, an unsociable newcomer, we were 
surprised. Peter seemed, as his classmates said, “to stick his neck out all 
the time.” This Peter was brought up by his aunt, who he felt did not 
want him and discriminated against him in favor of her own child. The 
teacher never suspected any pupil in her class could regard Carmine as a 
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friend—especially a boy of much better social set and higher intelligence, 
This might be the start of a troublemaking gang with Carmine as leader, 

Peter seemed as the class said “to stick his neck out.” At heart a 
coward, he tried to appear brave. Therefore when he broke school rules, 
as talking during a fire drill, he covered himself by saying, “I was just 
telling Edward to stop talking, etc.” Naturally he would secretly admire 
aggressive openly rebellious Carmine. And Carmine who was rather hungry 
for friendship would have eagerly used Peter as a willing stooge. 

We saw Carmine had to be brought into closer connection with others, 
But he seemed to be able to contribute little. When we had seen him whit- 
tling on airplane parts, we introduced chip wood and carving in the arts 
and crafts. He displayed skill in this work and had a fair color sense, too, 
As his work was admired, he was asked to help others, and soon he became 
committee leader of artcraft. Later he was chosen class president. On the 
basis of his improved social self-confidence, his sophistication and of other 
achievements, we decided to promote him. 

As for Peter, we decided he needed individual and psychodramatic treat- 
ment. We did arrange that he came in contact with naturally friendly boys, 
that he did have an opportunity to contribute to others. 

But to our mind, the value of the study is that long before Peter’s 
admiration and desire for Carmine crystallized into the open, we discovered 
it and could take preventative measures. It helped us observe a specific 
attitude in a specific situation in pre-natal stage, a dramatic foreshadowing 
of things to come. It would have been a more difficult situation if an un- 
desirable relationship had already existed between the two boys. Through 
the use of the sociometric data we saved time. 


Case IJ—Michael chose 3 girls as co-workers. This hint as to his at- 
titude was significant to teacher as well as supervisor. 


Case IJ]—Albert (Effects on Leaders): 

The test was revealing in another case: The boys did little experiment- 
ing with leaders with the help of our specific criteria. They seemed to sense 
those best qualified to help and to serve. One chairman was dropped but 
reinstated in the third ballot. 

However, few teachers would have selected Albert as leader. He was 
a good student but there were others just as good and with more forceful 
personalities. In some ways he was babyish. Though generally amenable, 
he would quickly follow a trouble-maker by adding his me-too laugh or use- 
less comment to heighten the excitement. Many months later, he explained 
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his behavior, saying “You gotta do this to have friends. If you just do your 
work and don’t make some fun in the class, the fellows think you're a sissy.” 
But, as committee leader, who was appreciated by his classmates, he ap- 
peared to shed these undesirable traits. At every choosing, he retained the 
votes of the most influential boys. His committee invariably cooperated 
well, and turned in excellent work. His new position for the time being, 
gave him enough confidence to try to make friends naturally, and without 
the anxiety that had stymied him in the past. 


Case [V—Enrnest: 


The pupils showed their astuteness in the candidates they rejected. 
Ernest was brilliant and dynamic. He was a natural showman, an excellent 
student. He had many followers. He electioneered for votes as chairman. 
He even refrained from making first and second choices in the balloting so 
as not to give a rival any advantage. Yet he was consistently rejected. 

To offset the jar of his failure, we saw to it that he enjoyed many 
opportunities to shine in class entertainment, to make contributions through 
special assignments, to run errands, etc. But the correctness of the class 
decision will be seen when we describe their activities during the next term. 

The number of potential leaders in this room had surpassed the popu- 
lation needs. (This breeds cliques, conflicts and disorder which prevents 
good team work.) Yet how did these inexperienced children develop such 
“good noses” for selecting worthy chairmen. In fact, they had shown more 
such ability than adults did in electing their office-holders. To our mind, 
the sociometric standards of a good social interest criterion helped. The 
criterion given the children for voting was specific, was sound and had im- 
mediate interest. Thus the pupils gained the information essential to correct 
decisions. 

By this time, the reader may be wondering what other therapeutic 
measures we took. It would have been ideal to combine psychodramatics 
(including the individual interview) with social measurements. We felt it 
advisable to postpone this phase until the following term. Though the class 
teacher, Miss M. would have gladly cooperated in this work, we did not 
want her to start too many things at one time. 


SUMMARY—MENTAL HyGIENIC RESULTS 


1, Albert and Frank were consistently chosen committee chairmen. 
Originally neither had any No. 1 friends. At the end of the 3rd choice 
Albert had one No. 1 friend; Frank, two. Though these boys lacked so- 
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cial skills, they had won the confidence of their classmates as co-workers, 
It gave them a feeling of usefulness and significance that compensated them 
for their social awkwardness. Perhaps this new confidence will continue to 
encourage them to make friends. (Frank is shedding his know-all attitude.) 
Otherwise they will need training in developing social attitudes. 


2. Treatment of social and work isolates. 


a. Efficient George who had been rejected both as workmate 
and friend was allowed to sit and work with only the socially accepted 
boys, regardless of their scholastic standing. They were among his 
selections and through these contacts, he could develop more desirable 
social attitudes. 

b. In the case of Arthur, we were surprised to learn that he was 
rejected both socially and scholastically—though we might have learned 
this ultimately. We arranged that he work with better adjusted pupils 
of his choice, but his workmates were offended by the odor of un- 
washed underwear. Conditions at home were wretched. His parents 
were separated. As his mother worked, he took care of a rebellious 
younger brother. During an interview, we contrasted his own dependent 
attitude at home with that of his brother. We hoped to get him to 
play with others, instead of staying home so much. He finally exploded, 
“Huh, when I was little, I had to sit with my mother, while she read 
pretty stories to me. She wouldn’t let me play with other boys. She 
couldn’t do that to him. I’ll be different too.” 


It’s evident that he needed psychiatric guidance. At that time we were 
not in position to give this. But we did discuss social outlets as church ac- 
tivities, Y.M.C.A. facilities, etc. 

Later he was taken to the Children’s Court for having accepted a stolen 
ring from a playmate. When his mother heard the charge in court, she 
beat him with the buckle end of her belt. He told us quietly, “I gave her 
that belt as a birthday present.” 

He failed in school work though his I.Q. was better than 125. He was 
habitually absent—being away 70 days out of 195. Yet we decided to pro- 
mote him. Why? For the effect on his social and emotional maturity. 

1. To» have kept him back, would have been one more road block for 
a discouraged boy travelling a difficult path. 

2. We felt that in spite of his false start he was ready to step out of 
his cocoon and make friends. 

3. It would have been too difficult for him to make a fresh start in 
his present class—too difficult both scholastically and socially. Therefore 
we separated him from them and placed him with an average set of boys 
and girls. His natural abilities would help him make up lost work. 
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Besides, the teacher of this class was an easy-going person who would 
have overlooked his whispering. We felt this inhibited depressed boy needed 
such laxity. And he made good. He was absent only 22 days out of 95. 
He dressed better and mingled more. He collected paper for the salvage 
drive. The Children’s Court got him tickets for the Y.M.C.A. pool and a 
membership to the P.A.L. club for boys. Now, we are not pretending that 
he has been cured. He still needs guidance to help him choose a better 
purpose in life. But through sociometric testing and practice, we discovered 
his rejected status, and tried to place him in external circumstances wherein 
he could act more cooperatively. However, we did avoid making his situ- 
ation so easy that it might lead to character disintegration. 

c. In like manner we arranged that isolates work with the more so- 
cially mature pupils of their choice. Further, we saw to it that every one 
of them, particularly the poor workers, were given a specific task within 
their ability. 


ResuLtts oF NEw PupiIt ORGANIZATIONS BASED ON SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP 
CRITERIA: 


1. Friendship choices play little or no part in pupil choices of work- 
mates. 

2. High I.Q. and scholastic proficiency by themselves have not proved 
sufficient qualities for acceptance as workmates, which in our cases, meant 
work leaders. 

3. There was marked scholastic and behavior improvement. Children 
gained in self-confidence. Tension reduced. 


4. It provided a means of controlling the external circumstances of 
school life. 


Advantages: 


1. Supervisor or Principal 

Through study of the Sociometric charts of each class, he can spot: 

(a) the strong, dependable characters for pupil organizations 

(b) the unadjusted children who will need treatment 

2. The Teacher 

(a) see above 

(b) he can reorganize his class so that isolates, rebels and conformists 

live and work more adequately. 

3. It helped us discover specific attitudes and actions in their nascent 

Stage before they became established. 
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4. When the sociometric organizing of groups was dropped among the 
same pupils in subsequent terms, the children gradually regressed to their 
previous condition of struggling for leadership among themselves—but not 
completely. A few retained some gains and many became more amenable 
to suggestions for improvement. 

These revelations may become the basis for improving pupil relations, 
through individual interviews and psychodramatic work. They indicate 
problems to be solved. 

As a corrective step, we may find it necessary at times to allow friends 
to sit next to each other in the classroom, at times even to allow certain 
pupils to whisper friendly comments (not conversation), during a lesson, 

The training in social skills discussed in this paper may appear to 
work on a level of outward behavior only, since we did not carry through 
with psychodramatic, corrective or other deeper methods. We offer this 
report only as illustrating how far sociometric work can go and be useful 
without deeper techniques. However, we are in favor of going farther when- 
ever time and personnel allow, i.e. in the use of psychodramatic therapy. 

It was a pure accident that for six months one group was treated socio- 
metrically only. Naturally the question arises, “What can tests do, that our 
present methods cannot?” Ordinarily it would take weeks for the teacher 
to gather this information through observation, group and individual inter- 
views, to become acquainted with her children. This group test takes but 
half an hour to administer. It should be given several times during the 
semester with even finer or more specific criteria. Furthermore, it is another 
means of keeping to the foreground pupil guidance and pupil relationships, 
not just subject matter, for it reveals the child’s position both to the group 
and to other individuals. 

We Can Summarize Our Observations By Saying: 

1. There was marked scholastic and behavior improvement. Children 
gained in self-confidence. For six months these boys and girls formed an 
efficient, cooperative group. It is possible that after nine years of such 
practice, from Kindergarten through elementary school they might begin 
to believe, feel and think as understandingly as they act. 

2. Teachers and children both learn that man can control external 
circumstances and organizations, that man must help arrange his own af- 
fairs and not become the victim of circumstances. 

This daily unceasing practice in the dynamics of living may help pupils 
to understand their life situations and their potentialities better. 
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ROLE-PLAYING AS A TEACHING AID—SOME THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS » 


LILLIAN WALD Kay 
New York University 


In an earlier paper (1) the present writer reported several instances in 
which she had used role-playing as a teaching aid. Since that time continued 
use of the method in college classes in psychology and in lectures to nursing 
students has served to give further awareness of its possibilities. It may 
now be appropriate to view some of these experiences in relation to psycho- 
dramatic theory. 

In spite of the many uses to which psychodrama is being put in “normal” 
psychology (see, for example, the first issues of Sociatry) many people 
continue to believe that it is primarily a therapeutic device to be used only 
with those who are mentally ill. This is, of course, a fallacy. Behavior 
change, developing new attitudes or transmitting new knowledge, can also 
be achieved by this device. In this paper we plan to take the five instru- 
ments of psychodrama, as described by Moreno (2), and relate them to 
the use of role-playing in the classroom. 

1. The stage is viewed by Moreno as offering an extension of life 
beyond the realities of the life situation. Very often classroom discussions 
in the social sciences relate to facts beyond the experience of the students. 
For example, the student nurse may never have talked to the mother of a 
sick child. Yet that is one thing she will have to do. Lectures on child 
psychology and motivation are fine. But how to apply them? In one class, 
we invited someone, who understands psychodrama and who has had con- 
siderable experience with mothers in a social worker’s role, to portray the 
mother. The students were told to project themselves into this situation: 


1. You are the nurse in a child health center. 

2. This mother’s little girl has a mild cardiac condition. She can go 
to school but her play must be regulated. 

3. It is your job to tell the mother the diagnosis and to help her to 
plan for the child. The mother reads a good deal on child care 
and thinks of herself as an “expert’’. 


The first “nurse” was abrupt with the “mother”, although she was 
very concerned with the child. By ignoring the “mother’s ” attempts to show 
her knowledge and intelligence, the “nurse” antagonized her. When the class 
discussed this, they all realized the need to react to the individual. 

The next attempt, as a consequence, centered around stressing the 
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“nurse’s” awareness of the “mother’s” intelligence. This worked well but 
when the “child” was introduced into the situation it was no longer suc- 
cessful. The class was aware of the fact that the rapport had been super- 
ficial and did not hold up when the situation became more realistic. 

The third student coped with the “mother” and was able to explain 
to the “child” and to the “mother” what modifications in program were 
necessary. 

Several previous attempts to get an application of the principles of 
handling interpersonal situations by discussion alone had been futile be- 
cause the problem was still unreal to them. 

2. The subject, particularly when he is in the classroom, finds it dif- 
ficult to verbalize about himself and his interpersonal relations in specific 
terms. This is the reason why it is so difficult to get students in child 


psychology, for example, to discuss their notions of parent-child relations, 


However, put on a stage (or its equivalent) and told to be a parent, he 
must become specific. In this way he not only reveals himself to his teacher 
and his classmates, but, very often, to himself. One student, who had 
played the role of the mother discussing family rules with a child, said 
later that she had never realized how important the child was in such a 
situation! Even superficial observation of real mothers and children sug- 
gests that this revelation may be an important one for this girl’s eventual 
real practice of motherhood. 

3. The director, according to Moreno, has three functions—producer, 
therapist and analyst. In the classroom situation the last two merge and 
become the role of teacher-analyst. It would be very unfortunate if any 
method, including psychodrama, were to be used indiscriminately or in- 
appropriately. Thus the first (producer) function starts with delineating a 
problem that is best treated by role-playing. In the present writer’s ex- 
perience that includes problems that have these characteristics: 

1. where interpersonal relations are involved; 

2. where experience in the relationship is minimal, or nil; 

3. where data conflict with popular prejudice (all parents know what 
is best for their children); and 

4. where it is difficult to get discussion in specific terms (race relations 

is a good example). 
With an appropriate problem, the director must then be sensitive to the 
way in which the students develop the situation. For example, in the mother- 
nurse instance described above, when it became obvious that the rapport 
was only superficial, another student was sent in to say, “Mama, what are 
you and the lady saying?” 
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The teacher-analyst has also the function of making this more than an 
amusing interlude in a series of lectures and discussions. In many of our 
experiences the most important aspect has been the discussion. It is then 
that we can get evaluations, find some picture of how the group feels, dis- 
cover barriers, etc. 

4. The auxiliary egos present an interesting problem in the classroom 
use of psychodramatic techniques. The present writer has used the method 
when all members of the situation are unfamiliar with the role and with 
role-playing, and when one crucial member is familiar with both (the mother 
in a mother-nurse relationship; the child in a parent-child problem). It is 
her finding that while you can get results both ways, the latter is preferable. 
Using a “child” who has successfully passed the course during some pre- 
vious semester, for example, assures a fairly accurate portrayal. The prob- 
lem for the “parents” is thus more realistic. The auxiliary ego who under- 
stands the purpose of the session can also be more successful in regulating 
the development of the situation. 

5. The audience: In the psychotherapeutic situation the audience may 
help the patients by acting as a sounding board of public opinion, or it may 
be the patient. Both of these situations occur in the teaching use of psycho- 
drama, also. The “nurse”, or “doctor”, or “mother”, who is not performing 
successfully becomes aware of it from immediate audience reaction and from 
later discussion. The group, however, gains also from the collective ex- 
perience—“we” learn. Often, several months after a psychodramatic session 
in a class, reference is made to it which shows identification with the 
participants. 

In conclusion, we feel it is possible to say that all of the instruments 
of psychodrama have comparable functions in a teaching process. 
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SOCIOMETRIC AND RELATED TECHNIQUES FOR APPRAISING 
SOCIAL STATUS IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


L. L. Younc 
Elementary Schools, San Mateo, California 


With a growing interest on the part of teachers in the social adjustment 
of children in the elementary school, the administrator is called upon to ad- 
vise and to recommend tests and devices capable of throwing some light on 
aspects of personality and character that are not always apparent through 
observation. Even when observation is depended upon for making estimates 
of social status, there usually is required a fairly long period of acquaintance 
with a group of children before valid conclusions may be drawn. Further- 
more, the teacher’s observations are limited by the somewhat artificial con- 
ditions of the classroom situation. Techniques which circumvent this limi- 
tation, by deriving data directly from members of the class group, are in 
a position to disclose inter-personal relationships which may not be discerned 
at all through observation. Fortunately, a number of such techniques have 
been incorporated into measuring instruments for use by the teacher on the 
elementary school level. 

The present report undertakes to make some comparisons among certain 
tests that the teachers in one elementary school system have found enlighten- 
ing. It has tried, as well, to answer the questions and objections registered 
by those teachers insofar as the findings allow inferences and implications 
to be drawn. For instance, an almost universal a priori conclusion of this 
particular group of teachers is to the effect that children will not reveal their 
“true” preferences or judgments on a test that compels those children to 
identify themselves. Another criticism of the tests is that children’s judg- 
ments are highly colored by emotional attachments. In other words, the 
teachers do not believe that the children make valid judgments. 

All of the comparisons were made from the results of tests given to 
a group of seventh grade children, forty-one in number, who had come to- 
gether in a modified junior high school at the beginning of the school term 
in which the tests were administered. For the most part, these children 
came from three elementary schools. Accordingly, components of the group 
were well-acquainted as a consequence of those former associations. Indeed, 
one of the interesting developments of the investigation was the way the 
social structure of the group broke up in certain hypothetical situations into 
sub-groups that clearly revealed those prior associations. 
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The socio-economic status of the group ranges from average to superior. 
The children are of more than average intelligence at the median. Their 
achievement scores on a standardized test given at the beginning of the 
term placed the median of the class at the national norms for the grade. In 
short, the group appears to be a good random sampling of a typical suburban 
city school population. 

At this point, it may be added that while all of the data reported came 
exclusively from this group, the implications made and the conclusions drawn 
in this study are based, in part, on findings from a larger segment of the 
school system. In all some 250 children were investigated through one or 
more of the techniques. The grade placement of these children ranged from 
kindergarten to the sixth grade with the heaviest concentration on the inter- 
mediate grades. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TECHNIQUES 


A controlled-interview type of test of thirty items developed by the 
writer (in which the child was directed to indicate his agreement or dis- 
agreement with statements about his school) was administered to measure 
the child’s school spirit or morale. A high score was expected to indicate 
superior morale. However, the instrument has not been validated satisfac- 
torily. This test will be referred to as the School Opinion Poil. 

A simple form of the committee selection technique in which each 
member of the group voted for the five persons in the class considered to 
be the best school citizens resulted in another set of judgments. This 
measure is identified in this report as the Citizenship Test. 

The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale’ is a social distance technique which 
registers the degree of friendship each child feels toward other members of 
the group. The test is so constructed as to represent a social continuum 
from very close association to definite rejection. A high score on the test 
is construed to mean that the child is well-accepted. The test also reveals 
by which sex the child is accepted or rejected. " 

A measure that employs the “guess who” technique is given the name 
of the Ohio Recognition Scale. The purpose of this instrument is to secure 
information on the reputation of individual children as viewed by their class- 





"The Ohio Acceptance Scale can be considered as a non-specific, generalized Socio- 
metric Test. 

*The Ohio Recognition Scale compares with the motivation tables in the Socio- 
metric Test follow-up. Both Ohio Scales have corresponding phases in Sociometric 
Testing. See “Who Shall Survive” p. 21-103. 
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mates. Eighteen paragraphs divided equally between desirable and undesir- 
able social characteristics comprise the test. Two complementary forms must 
be administered since one form covers the undesirable traits that correspond 
to desirable traits on the other form. 

All of the tests thus far described, have one characteristic in common, 
Judgments are anonymous. That is to say, the child was free to make his 
choices without fear of being identified. Anonymity, therefore, is a prime 
distinction between all of the techniques just described and the sociometric 
approach to the problem. This distinction affords an opportunity to eval- 
uate innominate preferences as contrasted with expressions of those prefer- 
ences which are cognominal. 

The sociometry test consisted of seven potentialities with provision for 
two choices in each. The seven criteria were: (1) Sit with me; (2) Help 
me with my school work; (3) Play on my team; (4) Be president of our 
class; (5) Go on a picnic with me; (6) Stay all night at my house; and 
(7) Be my best friend. At the time the criteria were adopted no consider- 
ation was given to obtaining agreement with the other measures. That sub- 
sequent comparisons did reveal surprisingly close relationships appears the 
more remarkable. 

Sociograms were constructed for each of the seven criteria. The method 
of construction may be of interest. All first choices were weighted by a fac- 
tor of two, and each child’s prominence on the sociogram was determined 
by the sum of the first and second choices received. A circle, to a scale of 
one-eighth inch to a point, was then drawn on the sociogram. A child who 
received two first choices and one second choice, for example, had a score 
of five points in that particular criterion. On the sociogram he was repre- 
sented by a circle with a radius of five-eighths of an inch. The merit of 
scaling the figures appeared when one sociogram was compared with another. 
The relative predilection for a given individual from criterion to criterion 
became strikingly apparent. It appeared obvious that the criteria selected 
had considerable discriminative ability. A check on the discrimination of 
the criteria was made which showed that nearly half of the intercorrelations 
were low and that one was even negative. By the same token the other half 
of the intercorrelations were rather high which raises the question of how 
many criteria to use. In the present study seven seemed to be the minimum 
necessary for a score distribution. Anything less would have left some chil- 
dren without any acceptances which would have made their scores indeter- 
minate. 

To be sure, score distributions might have been obtained in other ways. 
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One of these would be to have increased the number of choices under each 
criterion. Another way would have been to make provision for negative 
choices (that is, rejections) under each criterion. Perhaps both increasing 
the number of choices and setting up a counterpart to each hypothetical sit- 
uation for three or four of the most discriminative criteria would have been 
the optimum solution to a normal probability distribution of scores. Be that 
as it may, the study produced a markedly skewed distribution which dis- 
couraged analysis by the product-moment method of correlation. Accord- 
ingly the scores were ranked and correlations computed by the rank-order 
method. 


CoMPARISONS OF THE TECHNIQUES 


As might be expected, the sociometric array of seven criteria correlated 
negatively with intelligence quotients and only slightly with achievement 
test grade placements. Expressed in another way, this study bore out the 
findings frequently reported by students of the social psychology of children 
that social status is not associated to any extent with a child’s intelligence 
or his school work. 

The correlation with the School Opinion Poll was low, likewise. As- 
suming that the School Opinion Poll actually measured morale, the signifi- 
cance of this disclosure might be expressed in an inference that an individual 
can have high morale without at the same time being popular or even well- 
accepted in his group. There is a question raised here as to the validity of 
self-evaluation. If, as was assumed, the child reacted according to his own 
attitudes and opinions and if he correctly evaluated himself thereby, there 
should have been good agreement between his self-judgment and the judg- 
ment of the group on him. Yet there wasn’t. Several children who were 
ranked high by their classmates had scores below the median on the School 
Opinion Poll, Others had high scores who were near the bottom in those 
measures that derived their data from the judgments of classmates. Appar- 
ently some individuals are too modest in self-appraisal while others have an 
exaggerated opinion of themselves. 

Turning next to the committee selection technique, the correlation be- 
tween the Citizenship Test and the sociometric array became the first in 
the series of comparisons to show a significant relationship. Whatever it was 
the two techniques measured, the factors that led the pupils to choose in 
one case apparently operated to induce them to make somewhat the same 
choices in the other. In the sociometric array the children made choices 
presumably on the basis of personal preference. In the citizenship test on 
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the other hand, it is assumed they voted for those who in their judgment 
possessed the characteristics that children consider compatible with good 
citizenship. If these assumptions are admitted, it would appear to follow 
that a coefficient of alienation for the two measures represents the extent 
to which the assumptions apply. The k found was .71 which is rather large 
and might be interpreted to mean that the assumptions are for the most part 
false. 

One further point may be made concerning the Citizenship Test. The 
home room teacher and another teacher in the school were asked to rate the 
pupils on citizenship, using a “plus and minus” rating. The biserial r for 
the home room teacher was .18 and .14 for the other teacher. Thus is ap- 
pears that the judgments of the teachers did not correspond to those of the 
children. The inference drawn is that teachers do not see in children much 
of what the children see in each other. 

Of all the comparisons made, the closest relationship was found between 
the sociometric array and the near-sociometric Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 
which gave a rank-order correlation of .90. This was an even better agree- 
ment than the two Ohio scales gave with each other, but not materially 
different from the correlation between the Ohio Recognition Scale and the 
sociometric array. Since the findings of the near sociometric Ohio Social 
Acceptance Scale inspired a great deal of confidence, it was decided to in- 
vestigate its relationship to the several criteria of the full sociometric test. 
The correlations obtained are none too trustworthy. For whatever they 
may be worth, however, the comparisons imply that the proclivities 
which motivate a child to choose those for whom he has a feeling of 
friendship loom large in his choices for the same individuals to play on 
his team, be the president of his class, and, as is to be expected, be his best 
friends. To a lesser extent he chooses his close friends to sit with him in 
school, less still to stay all night at his house, and hardly at all to help him 
with his school work or to go with him on a picnic. This is scarcely the 
order in which a child might be expected to show his preferences. One would 
logically assume that the more intimate the situation, the more the child 
would want the association of his closest friends. To take but one example, 
why should a child want anyone but his best friends to stay all night at 
his home? 

One is reluctant to give up what seems to be good a@ priori reasoning. 
A person is compelled to conclude, therefore, that there are influences bear- 
ing on the choices which are not comprehended or else the correlations are 
unreliable. The latter is very likely the case. In every one of the seven 
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criteria, the number of subjects was reduced to about half or less of the 
total in the class, due to the fact, that the rest of them received no choices. 
These unchosen children, or isolates, accordingly had no voice in the com- 
parisons. If the others who did have, had expressed a preference for the 
isolates on the Ohio scale, it is obvious that the relationships shown by the 
correlations would have been doubly warped. 

Since the two Ohio scales correlated with each other to the extent of 
an r of .83 by the product-moment method, it is to be expected that the 
sociometric array would agree well with the Ohio Recognition Scale. It did, 
giving an r (rho) of .88 as compared to an r (rho) of .90 between the social 
distance scale and the sociometric array. It may be said with considerable 
assurance, therefore, that the three techniques are of equal validity. Like- 
wise it gives an answer to the question of the reliability of cognominal re- 
sponses. A child will respond much the same when he knows the teacher 
is going to see his responses as when his responses are completely anonymous. 
However, although the Ohio Recognition Scale permits absolutely anonymous 
responses, children hesitate to react to paragraphs in which an undesirable 
trait is described. Perhaps they don’t trust their concealment altogether. 
A more charitable explanation would be that children intuitively obey the 
maim: If you can’t speak well of another, say nothing at all. In any event, 
the proportion of names listed in this “guess who” technique was in the ratio 
of two and one-half for desirable traits to one undesirable trait. 


WHICH TECHNIQUES SHOULD THE TEACHER USE? 


Any one of four techniques (committee selection, social distance, “guess 
who”, or sociometry) will give valid evidence as to status when any one 
of the others is used as the validating criterion. The committee selection 
technique is the most adaptable of the four to practical situations connected 
with the management of the learning process. If classroom control is to be 
exercised through the social situation, the teacher should find continuously 
recurring employment for this technique. As an instrument for evaluating 
individual status, however, it is somewhat inferior to the other three and 
its use for that purpose is not encouraged. 

If status is all that the teacher is interested in, the Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale will be found to be the easiest test to administer and tabu- 
late. Furthermore, no other instrument will inspire greater confidence that 
the place an individual holds on this scale is actually his proper place in 
the group. 

It is unlikely, however, that a teacher who is sufficiently interested in 
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the social psychology of her class to employ any systematic appraisal, will 
want to stop short of an instrument that will give her all the information 
the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale will give, and more besides. Accordingly 
she may be expected to elect either the “guess who” or the sociometric 
technique. Both of them will reveal status well enough if the data are 
compiled and arranged in rank order, as they were in this study. Likewise, 
they will convey as much information about the sex by whom an individual 
is accepted. 

Narrowing the choice down to the “guess who” and the sociometric 
techniques, then, what are the advantages of each? The “guess who” tech- 
nique as it has been developed in the Ohio Recognition Scale is the more 
diagnostic instrument. It helps the teacher to understand some of the rea- 
sons for certain choices made by the children. Thus, a child may rank very 
high in the sociometric array—say in the upper quartile of the class—yet 
he does not belong to the elite or leadership group. The teacher may be 
curious to know why this is so. In all likelihod, the Ohio Recognition Scale 
will disclose, or at least suggest, the area in which the child is judged by 
his peers to lack socially acceptable traits or to possess others of which his 
associates do not approve. 

True, the trait to which the search leads may be one that needs further 
break-down before the teacher feels she has anything concrete to deal with, 
but it does indicate an area in which further exploration may be expected 
to reveal indications of maladjustment. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that a child who is judged by his classmates to be a happy individual, 
on the recognition scale, is high on the list in the sociometric ranking. 
Apparently his reputation for being a happy person is an important factor, 
also, in being chosen for class president. And, of course, one who is con- 
sidered to be good in games is in demand on nearly everyone’s team. 

Teachers are more immediately receptive to the sociometric technique 
than they are to instruments that merely tabulate data. This appears to be 
due to the graphic presentation which the sociometric technique alone offers. 
In part, however, this ready acceptance appears to stem from an appreci- 
ation for a technique that discloses the social structure of the group, which 
again, is a characteristic peculiar to sociometry. Teachers are extremely 
interested in the inter-personal relationships exhibited on a sociogram. 

Another reason for favoring sociometry is that, like the committee se- 
lection technique, it is a very adaptable instrument. A situation has only 
to be conceived to be tested. The teacher can multiply criteria endlessly. 
Furthermore, unlike the committee selections which are applied to real and 
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specific classroom (or at least to school) situations, sociometry wanders at 
will out of school, and into the home and play life, of the children with 
perfect ease and freedom. Its opportunities for slicing through cross-sections 
of social structure are virtually unlimited. As much may be said for the 
“guess who” technique but with this difference: good “guess who” para- 
graphs are far more difficult to construct. 

Teachers, who have used both the “guess who” and the sociometric 
techniques, give as the most frequently mentioned reason for preferring the 
Ohio Recognition Scale, the wealth of information recorded on the pupil’s 
individual summary sheet. As new situations arise in the school, the teacher 
likes to have at hand information on the children with which to enlarge her 
understanding of the new situation. Such information is concisely available 
on the summary sheets filed in the children’s cumulative record jackets. 
Nevertheless, these same teachers report that they alse frequently make 
subsequent references to their sociograms, when changing their seating plans 
or in re-grouping the class. 

It is neither the purpose nor the intent of this report to persuade teach- 
ers and administrators to select techniques for social appraisal on an “either 
or” basis. The sensible view would be to consider them as tools, which are 
designed to do a particular job. To the extent that they are specific in- 
struments, it is their function to do that one job better, or more economi- 
cally, than another instrument can do it. Sometimes a screwdriver is used 
for a hammer, or chisel for a screwdriver, with results that are too well- 
known for comment. 

In conclusion, a word about the standardization of tests and scales may 
be in, order. It is a defect of the ones used in this study that not one of 
them has a norm. The teacher who uses these techniques will have no way 
of knowing whether or not the data derived from them ‘is normative. On 
the sociometric tests, for illustration, there is some evidence that the num- 
ber of mutual pairs and of cliques in a group is a function of the intimacy 
of the association which a situation proposes to the members of the group, 
but until a large number of similar groups have been tested, there is no 
way of knowing that such pairing and “knotting” is to be expected in cer- 
tain situations. The point is that, in the absence of standardization, the 
teacher does not know just how to interpret the data she obtains. It might 
be advisable for her to administer one or more of the standardized instru- 
ments to establish a bench-mark for the normality of her group. Such tests 
as the Mental Health Analysis, California Test of Personality, or the Aspects 
of Personality Test should be particularly useful to the teacher who con- 
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templates remedial instruction. A child who appears maladjusted by one or 
more of the instruments described in this report can thereby be diagnosed 
more confidently. 


SUMMARY 


Forty-one seventh grade children, as subjects, gave data on five ob- 
jective measures of social status in the classroom. A comparison of the 
data revealed that four of the measures, based on as many techniques, were 
valid instruments for determining status. One of them showed, as well, how 
the group was structured in certain hypothetical situations. Another sup- 
plied considerable detailed analysis of each individual’s characteristics. How- 
ever, none of the tests is standardized. Nevertheless, they go well beyond 
observation in increasing the teacher’s insight and eliminate the time lag 
of observation. 

Evidence as to the validity of children’s judgments is inconclusive. It 
was found that their judgment as to who in the group were the best school 
citizens did not correspond to the judgments of two teachers who were rea- 
sonably well-acquainted with the group. Nor did the children appear to 
choose their best friends as the ones they would invite to spend a night in 
their homes. On the other hand, neither did they select their best friends 
to help them with their school work. Instead, to some extent at least, they 
chose those who were more able, as evidenced by intelligence quotients and 
achievement grade placements. 

The misgivings of teachers as to the reliability of a child’s responses, 
when he can be identified, do not appear well-founded. Provided his reac- 
tions will be known only to the teacher and himself, there is no reluctance 
on his part to divulge his sincere feelings. He is disinclined, however, to 
“speak ill” of anyone even when he is permitted to be completely anonymous. 
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SOCIOMETRY AND AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM ON THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER AND LEONA M. KERSTETTER 
New York University 


The greatest challenge to education today is the translation of knowl- 
edge into action. Classroom discussion and library research have their place 
but they are not sufficient to vitalize instruction. To know how to become 
a responsible citizen one must learn how to become an active responsible 
member of his vital groups. He must also be trained to be aware of the 
social forces which impinge upon him and which are effective in his social 
world. 

The application of the principles of sociometry will aid in discovering 
these forces and uncovering channels for better functioning of the individual 
in group life. Community disturbances resulting from various tensions can 
be traced to the frustrations of people who have been unable to find ade- 
quate means of expression in their milieu. To reduce these disturbances and 
to gain control of delinquent behavior it is necessary to uncover the centers 
of influence and the networks of relationships through which ideas travel 
and are formed. On the basis of this knowledge various techniques can be 
employed to release potentialities and to secure action. 

With these objectives in mind an experiment was conducted with two 
classes in introductory sociology at New York University. Instead of merely 
academic lectures and discussions in the classroom, students were given a 
choice of field work in the immediate neighborhood of Greenwich Village, 
within which the University is located. Many of them became participants 
in the Youth Workshop, a delinquency-prevention program in the area. Some 
students were assigned as student aides with various agency groups. Others 
were trained in actual situations for interviewing and later assisted in the 
neighborhood survey conducted for the purpose of gaining basic facts neces- 
sary to sound social planning. 

In addition, every student was assigned to a classroom committee to 
develop panel discussions on various topics. Each committee gathered data 
and attempted to discover the forces related to his problem which were op- 
erating in the neighborhood. For example, the panel on political organization 
investigated and brought in information regarding the activities of various 
political parties in the community. As key persons were discovered who were 
heading important neighborhood movements they were invited to present 
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their work before a joint meeting of the two classes. One of these leaders 
was chairman of the neighborhood coordinating committee on housing and 
another was chairman of the committee to determine the wishes of the people 
of the neighborhood regarding the possibility of a community center as a 
war memorial. 

When students in the same classroom come from various sections of the 
country and the world there is a need for facilitating the establishment of 
adequate social relationships so that they may feel more at ease and free 
to participate in group discussion and activity. In order to promote an at- 
mosphere of mutual understanding and satisfaction so that learning could 
more readily take place, the sociometric test was used to provide the basis 
for committee assignments. 

A sociometric test was administered to Classes A and B (the two classes 
in introductory sociology used in the experiment) at the beginning of the 
semester. 

An analysis of the results of the positive choices of this test indicated 
the extreme uncohesiveness of the class group structure at the beginning of 
the term. 

In Class A sixteen persons out of a class of 50 members gave no choices 
saying they knew no one in the class. Eleven out of these sixteen received 
no choices. In other words, 32% of the class expressed no choices because 
they were strangers. 

However, this was not the case with all the members of the class. There 
appeared on the structure depicted on the sociogram a very closely knit sub- 
group composed of seven persons. Other formations appeared in the form 
of pairs, chains, squares and triangles. 

In Class B sixteen persons of a class of 45 members expressed no choice 
because they knew no one in the class. It was interesting to note that 
none of the sixteen received any choices. In this class 35.56% of the class 
gave no choices because of the fact that they were strangers. 

In the sociogram depicting the structure of this class two sub-groups 
appeared. These two sub-groups were connected by a mutual attraction 
between two persons—one in each group. 

In order to solve the problems indicated by these group structures 
the technique of assignment therapy to develop greater cohesiveness and 
to open the channels of communication for group thinking and action was 
applied. In assigning each student to his committee account was taken of 
his sociometric position in the group. Those persons who gave no choices 
were placed in strategic positions with the persons who received the larg- 
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est number of choices and were members of the influential sub-groups, 
The persons receiving the greatest number of choices and those in strategic 
positions in the structure were asked to serve as committee chairman. 

After a semester of activity as previously described, the classes were 
retested. In Table I a comparison of choices given and received on Tests 
I and II by members of Class A is made. Column I indicates the number 
of choices given on Test I and column II shows the number of choices 
given by the same persons on Test II. Columns III and IV indicate the 
number of choices received by each person on Tests I and II respectively, 
There was a total number of 93 choices involved in the first test. Test II 
showed an increase of 105 choices making a total of 198 or an increase 
of approximately 113%. 





TABLE I 
Cuorces GIVEN AND RECEIVED ON Tests I AND II By Members o£ Crass A 

Choices Cont'd Choices Choices Cont’d Choices 

Student Given Student Given Student Rec’d Student Rec'd 
No. I Il No. [a No. Ill IV No. III IV 
1 4 3 26 0 3 1 ie 26 0 1 
2 a} 27 1 4 2 3 7 27 00 
3 0 3 28 : i 3 is 28 a3 
4 00 29 0 0 4 za 29 00 
5 1 5 30 4 15 5 ae 30 3 6 
6 1 4 31 s 2 6 a 31 1 4 
7 ao 8 32 6 12 7 3 3 32 5 10 
8 4 4 33 a 2 8 7 33 2 5 
G 0 6 * 34 0 6 9 0 4 34 0 5 
10 0 7 35 fe 10 0 4 35 2 @ 
11 ee | 36 . 2 11 a.4 36 1 3 
12 0 2 37 0 4 12 ee 37 0 2 
13 00 38 1 3 13 oe 38 1 4 
14 2 5 39 1 0 14 3 7 39 i 
15 3 2 40 6 6 15 o* 40 5 2 
16 a.% 41 : 3 16 a 2 41 1 1 
17 So S 42 Ss 3 17 oe ¢ 42 5 3 
18 :. 3 43 2 18 Eo 2 43 01 
19 3 4 44 6 5 19 3s 2 44 5 § 
20 5 = 45 0 8 20 3 5 45 LA 
21 3 3 46 6 9 21 | 46 411 
22 0 3 47 * ae 22 0 2 47 1 8 
23 7 8 48 1 4 23 7 13 48 14 
24 2 4 49 “er 24 3-2 49 13 
25 0 0 50 0 3 25 oe | 50 0 2 
TOTAL 93 198 TOTAL 93 198 





In Table II a similar comparison is given for Class B showing the 
total of 79 choices in Test I with an increase of 57, making a total of 
136 choices on Test II, or an increase of approximately 72%. 
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TABLE II 
Cuorces Given AND RECEIVED on Tests I anp II sy Members or Crass B 
Choices Cont’d Choices Choices Cont’d Choices 
Student Given Student Given Student Rec’d Student Rec'd 
No. I Il No. re No. Ill IV No. III IV 
1 0 5 26 00 1 0 2 26 3 4 
2 Oo 1 27 G4 2 0 4 27 2 2 
3 7 6 28 4 6 3 3 8 28 5 9 
4 0 6 29 3 4 4 0 5 29 3 3 
5 x 3 30 ee 5 1 0 30 3 5 
6 o— 31 4 6 6 o— 31 3 4 
7 2 4 32 2 7 2 4 32 a 
8 0 4 33 oO :2 8 0 1 33 0 1 
9 0 1 34 a <3 9 01 34 410 
10 a2 35 s.8 10 Pee : 35 3: 2 
11 :.2 36 2 4 11 2 4 36 1 1 
12 3 4 37 oe 12 $2 37 "hed 
13 | 38 ot 13 ae 38 1 4 
14 0 2 39 0 4 14 0 1 39 $3 
15 0 1 40 2 2 15 Go i 40 + oe 
16 0 2 41 0 4 16 ae 41 
17 3.4 42 ee 17 a & 42 1 1 
18 3 4 43 O- 1 18 EE 43 01 
19 0 2 44 1 4 19 0 1 44 0 0 
20 1 1 45 4 4 20 ey 45 a 3 
21 a 4 21 2 us 
22 > § 22 2 6 
23 6 5 23 4 5 
24 3 5 24 3 6 
25 2 4 25 ee 
TOTAL 79 136 TOTAL 79 136 





In making a comparison of the sociometric status of committee chair- 
men, as indicated by the number of choices received on the retest, it was 
found that in Class A one chairman received 6 more choices, another five 
more, two received three more, one received two more, and one just one 
more; while one chairman received two less than he had received on Test I. 
In Class B there was a similar increase in sociometric status. Two chairmen 
received an increase of five choices, another three additional, and another 
two more; while three persons showed an increase of one choice respectively. 

The effect of class and outside activities was evident in the decrease 
of the number of persons who expressed no choices. In the first test in Class 
A, sixteen persons gave no choices but there were only two in the second 
test who gave no choices. In Class B sixteen persons gave no choices in the 
first test. Only one person indicated no choices on the second test. 

Student number 34 is an example of the increased status acquired by 
various persons who originally knew no one in the class. Out of his six 
choices expressed in the retest, five were reciprocated. The recipients of 
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34’s expressions each had a large number of reciprocated choices. Thus, 
if the consequent strength of 34’s position, because of his alignment with these 
persons who are in strong positions in the group structure, can be noted. 

4 Another interesting structure appearing on the sociogram was a net- 
work of relationships in Class B which involved three persons who expressed 
no choices in Test I. As a result of the interrelationship of choices, these 
three persons became a part of an influential network which included nine 
persons and was composed of a square, a triangle, and a chain formation, 
The fact that these three persons became a part of a powerful network in- 
} dicates their increased status and greater participation in the flow of ideas 
and influence in the group. 

It is not sufficient merely to know the structure of a group but the 
motivations for choices are equally important and enlightening. The state- 
if ments of the reasons for the positive choices reveals that in answer to the 
f question—Why?—on Test II, there was a refinement and greater specificity 
‘ of expression as compared with the reasons given on Test I. 
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ff MOTIVATIONS FOR CHOICE 
E Crass A Test I 
" 1. Sixteen persons stated: “Don’t know anyone.” 


a 2. Other reasons given were: 

Mutuality of interest. 

Only person I know in class. 

Friend. 

Speaking acquaintance. 

He is a good thinker—likable. 

Sensitive analysis. 

Enthusiastic, ambitious. 

They are all nice good workers. 

Have known them since entering school and am confident 
in their ability to do good work. 

: j. I know most of these people and will get cooperation. 


Crass A Test II 


1. Seems wide awake, interested, intelligent and able to think and 
organize his thoughts well. He is friendly. 

Conscientious, cooperative, intelligent. 

Sense of humor. 

Energetic. 

These people are all cooperative and able to work on their own 
without too much guidance. 

Worked harmoniously and successfuly together at Village House. 

Mature attitude toward subject. 
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Know her personality; compatible on previous occasions. 

Have seen their excellent class participation and have come to 
know them better. 

Good organizer and worker. Cooperative. 

Successful as committee chairman. 

Intelligent approach to a problem. 

Because of the fact that we sit next to each other we have become 
acquainted. 

Appears to be an exceptionally honest person. Her views seem to 
be not prejudiced by Catholicism but rather enforced by it. 1 
would think her to be a cooperative person. 

Has some intellectual stuff to contribute. 

Have known him for the past two years, during which time I have 
found him to be a good hard worker, amiable to other people 
and efficient in his ways. He is neat and thorough and very well 
packed up with experience. 

Clear thinker. 

Their presentations in class were clear and to the point. 

Mature, inquisitive, pleasant to work with. 

Capacity to delete unnecessary material and face issues. 

Conviction in her attitude plus resilience in personal attitude to- 
ward others. 


Crass B Test I 


Eleven persons stated: “Don’t know anyone.” 
Other reasons given were: 
a. I’m a stranger here. 
b. They are in the same department. 
c. A perfectly charming, delightful, congenial, humorous, friend- 
ly, witty, personable, young, vivacious lady. 
d. He is an experienced married man. 
No reasons for choices were given by the rest of the class. 


Crass B Test II 


Materials presented shows time and effort given to research on 
subject matter. 

Clear thinkers as well as the ability to express their ideas and 
convictions. 

Friendly and pleasant. Delve into their subject. 

We all cooperated and worked harmoniously together. Person was 
a good organizer and we had a proper approach to the problem. 

She is capable and we have become friendly. 

They are interesting, pleasant and very cooperative. As an alien 
student, I have been helped by them to adjust myself in many 
ways. 

I have found her to be an ideal co-worker. Her sense of the light 
and humorous aspects of life and its problems have been a fresh 
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and enriching experience. Perhaps this may be due to the fact 
that she is about to be married. 

8. Because they are conscientious and take the work of the com- 
mittee seriously and always have something interesting to say, 
perhaps due to their contacts with different social groups. 

9. We differ in ideas and I find his comments stimulating. 

10. Intelligent, progressive and socially compatible. 

11. A serious student who has enough perspective to give him an in- 
sight into our culture. I like to work with anyone who can stand 
back for a moment out of context temporarily with his environ- 
ment and make some fairly objective or disassociated observation 


about it. 

12. Because he seems to be interested in social movements. 

If higher education is concerned with training world citizens then that 
training must be secured through experience in democratic group living, 
thinking, and acting. It is the job of the educator to play the role of a guide 
in providing this experience so that the potentialities of each individual may 
be released as he gains insight into problems of human relations. Through 
the use of sociometric testing and assignment therapy, networks of relation- 
ships can be established to provide the setting within which an adequate 
learning experience can take place. 

The experiment with these two classes represents only an initial effort 
to explore the possibilities of the use of sociometry for more effective teach- 
ing and control of environmental forces. Further assignments and activity 
programs are contemplated. These methods and techniques have great pos- 
sibilities for developing morale and esprit de corps in a class group which 
in turn can be used as an instrument for increasing the tempo of learning 
and enriching the learning experience. 

Similar procedures may be applied on a neighborhood basis. For ex- 
ample, a sociometric test constructed as a poll for the use of every organi- 
zation in the neighborhood in getting its members to state preferences for 
serving on committees would uncover the hierarchy of organizational leader- 
ship. Similar data gathered from every family on a residence basis would 
uncover the indigenous structure of the neighborhood. One of the most im- 
portant steps in reducing frustrations in neighborhood living is to provide 
an opportunity for the indigenous leaders to participate adequately in com- 
munity planning which is too often carried on solely by the superstructure 
of overlapping organization members. 

Another example would be a sociometric study of the total school popu- 
lation of a neighborhood. This would make it possible to compare the social 
relationships of the delinquent child with other members of his group and 
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to trace the relationships between his school situation and his neighborhood 
milieu. Through the techniques of assignment and re-assignment therapy 
undesirable influences may be averted and a more wholesome setting for the 
child’s development may be created. 

Thus, sociometric data may provide a basis for effective community 
reorganization in which every member of an area can find freedom for the 
maximum expression of his potentialities in community living. 








v 








RORSCHACH PATTERNS RELATED TO THE SOCIOMETRIC 
STATUS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Mary L. NortHway AND Biossom T. Wicpor! 
University of Toronto 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Adequate social participation has long been recognized as a form of 
expression of the healthy personality. On the negative side the schizophrenic 
and certain forms of neurotic personality have been characterized by failure 
in adequate social interests and participation. On the positive side it is as- 
sumed by educationalists that the child should be guided towards those per- 
sonal and social attributes which enable him to function satisfactorily as 
the “good citizen”. 

The development of sociometric techniques (14, 16) has provided a 
method for appraising the adequacy of social functioning of an individual 
in his own group. Various investigators (Jennings, Bonney, Northway, etc.) 
have attempted to relate certain personality characteristics to sociometric 
status. Most of these studies have been made on the observation of be- 
haviour or the interview level (10, 2, 17). In some, psychological tests (21, 
25) have been used. Other studies relating sociometric status to physique, 
socio-economic status and success in friendship relations have also been made 
(2, 4, 5, 12, 24). 

On the whole it seems that very low sociometric status is in most in- 
dividuals associated with poor personality characteristics. The recessive, 
schizoid, psychoneurotic patterns and the inefficiently aggressive patterns 
are found constantly in the low range (18). Individuals with high socio- 
metric status appear to be energetic and to direct the energy constructively 
to the human good (10, 17). They are ready to advance the welfare of 
others because presumably they have learned to do so as a means of gain- 
ing their own satisfactions (10). However, it has not been assumed that 
strength of personality and increase in sociometric status vary directly (19). 
The findings are that very low status usually is accompanied by distortions 
in personality growth, but there is no reason to suppose that beyond this 
increased goodness of personality and increased social acceptance follow a 
single continuum. 

*The plan of this study was devised and the data were collected and analyzed 


by Mrs. Wigdor. The authors are indebted to Dr. B. Bird, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (Canada) for reviewing the Rorschach findings. 
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The Rorschach technique has been widely used as a clinical instrument 
to ascertain personality profiles. The interpretation of its findings is be- 
coming highly standardized. The Rorschach expert can diagnose some of 
the key factors of personality make-up from the record of the subject’s re- 
sponses to the inkblots. Therefore it seemed advisable to ascertain in chil- 
dren of high and low acceptance whether the personality patterns previously 
discovered through observation and interview would be demonstrated by the 
use of the Rorschach. Accordingly this present study was undertaken. 


II. PRocEDURE 
(i) General 


The Rorschach patterns of 45 children were obtained and related to 
their sociometric level. 


(ii) Setting 

Community—The Town of Leaside, which is a part of Greater To- 
ronto, was considered a satisfactory setting for such a study of social re- 
lationships because of the homogeneity of the population. It is a young 
community, and the children come from middle-class homes. Their parents 
are for the most part professional people, salesmen and white-collar workers. 
Though there are industries in Leaside, few workers live here and their 
children for the most part do not attend the Leaside schools. The public 
school population used was entirely English-speaking, white, and of the 
Protestant faith. Thus the backgrounds of the children are fairly homo- 
geneous, and socio-economic factors which might be considered in determin- 
ing social acceptance have, for the most part, been equalized. 


(iii) Subjects 

The subjects for this research were chosen from among 144 boys and 
girls registered in 3 classrooms of the eighth grade in the Leaside public 
schools. They are of the same race, religious faith, socio-economic back- 
ground and speak the same language—English. The chronological age 
(range 12.6-14.6) of the subjects was checked with school records; I.Q.’s 
were obtained from the Dominion Junior Test of Learning. 


(iv) Determination of Sociometric Status 

The sociometric status of the subjects was obtained by administering 
the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene’s form (16) of socio- 
metric test. According to Bronfenbrenner’s method (3) the scores were di- 
vided into four groups on the basis of their deviation from chance expectancy. 
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From the subjects scoring significantly above chance 15 were selected 
and matched with 15 scoring significantly below chance on the basis of age 
and intelligence. A third group of 15 children with scores around chance 
was likewise selected. These three groups will be referred to as the “high”, 
“low” and “middle” groups. 


(v) Administration of the Rorschach Test 

The test was given individually under standard conditions and rules 
of administration (11) to each of the forty-five subjects. 

The Rorschach records were later scored according to standardized pro- 
cedure (11) and the personality protocol drawn. In order to avoid possible 
prejudice, none of the other known information—such as I.Q., degree of 
social acceptance, teachers’ ratings, clinical interview and description—was 
known to the examiner for the individual child before the Rorschach record 
was scored and interpreted. 


(vi) Comparisons 

A comparison of personality factors, between the high and low group, 
between each of these groups and the middle group, and within the socially 
unaccepted between “recessives” and “aggressives”, was made on the basis 
of the difference of the means of the two groups in each case. The statistical 
significance of the difference of the mean was determined by use of the 
T-test (8). 


(vii) Differentiation of Recessives and Aggressives Within the Low Group 

The investigator before and during the Rorschach test administration 
jotted down short descriptions of each subject, mostly dealing with physical 
appearance and general mannerisms. A short interview also yielded infor- 
mation as to family relationships, friends, hobbies, other activities and some 
personal attitudes regarding social participation and aspirations. 

Children in the low group were divided into two sub-divisions, the so- 
called “recessive” and “aggressive” children. The differentiation was largely 
based on these clinical descriptions, interviews, and the teacher’s comments on 
the child and rating of his academic and social skills. Those children who 
seemed shy, quiet, withdrawn, apathetic, model, overly polite, pale, lethargic, 
uninterested in group activities and contemporaries were classified as be- 
longing to the “recessive” group. Those children who were unaccepted by 
their group but who were talkative, fidgety, louder in speech and manner, 
boastful, resentful, fawning, and who tried to give the impression of group 
popularity with a strong desire for group contacts were classified as belong- 
ing to the “aggressive” group. 
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III. REsuLts 


A. Composition of the Groups 

The three groups of subjects chosen for this study were selected to 
show similarity in age and I.Q. and high variation in sociometric status. 
(See Table I.) Each group consisted of 15 children, of whom 9 were boys 
and 6 girls. Group C was later subdivided into two groups, 6 children who 
showed marked aggressive behaviour and 9 showing typically recessive 
behaviour. 














TaBLe I 
Group A Group B Group C 
Av. Range Av. Range Av. Range 
Age in months 161.8 149-169 161.4 154-174 162.0 150-174 
1Q. 113.6 97.2-129.6 108.1 96-115.1 112.7 105-120 
Sociometric status 21.9 (18-29) 10.9 (6-17) 3.3 0-5 


(chance 12) 





ANALYSIS OF THE RORSCHACH RESULTS 


After administering the Rorschach individually to each child the record 
was analyzed according to the standard procedure (11). The three socio- 
metric groups were then compared in the items which are usually considered 
most important in making a personality analysis. These items are the num- 


. Nee T 
ber of responses given by a subject (R), the average reaction time (Zz) 


whole responses (W), large usual detail responses (D), small usual detail 
responses (d), very small unusual detail and white space responses (dd and 
S combined), confabulatory responses (DW), human movement responses 
(M), animal movement responses (FM), inanimate movement (m), shad- 
ing as three-dimensional expanse projected on a two-dimensional plane (k), 
shading as diffusion (K), shading as three-dimensional expanse in vista or 
perspective (FK), form only (F), poor form (F—), shading as surface 
appearance or texture (Fc), shading as texture and achromatic surface color 
(c and C’ combined), definite form with bright color (FC), bright color with 
indefinite form (CF), color only (C), animal responses (A), popular re- 
sponses (P), original responses (O), and the number of cards “rejected”. 
The comparisons between the groups were based on the differences of 
the means in terms of frequencies for each Rorschach item as given by each 
group. The T_test was applied to determine the statistical significance of 
this difference. A probability of .01 to .001 was considered significant, but 
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a probability of .05 was accepted as evidence of a slight trend (6). Later 
Group C was subdivided into Aggressive-Recessive behaviour patterns and 
the differences in Rorschach symbols between these two sub-groups treated 
in the same way. 

In this paper only those Rorschach symbols which gave significant dif. 
ferences or trends (i.e., .05 probability or better) will be discussed. It 
should be noted that for all other symbols no significant differences were 
found to exist. 


B. Rorschach Differences 

Chart I shows the Rorschach symbols which show differences between 
any of the groups. The complete data from which this chart is constructed 
are appended to the article. 

Chart I should be read as follows: Across the top are the three socio- 


















































CHART I 
RORSCHACH SYMBOLS YIELDING FREQUENCY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC 
Groups 
Rorschach Sociometric Groups Low 
Symbols A (high) B (middle) C (low) Aggressive Recessive 
Reaction time 00 xX 
d x 0 
DW 00 ++ 
m 00 ++ 
F 00 ++ 
c&C ++ 00 0 + 
CF ++ + 0 
00 00 ++ 
P + 00 
++ 00 
ddS 0 + 
M + 0 0 + 
FM + 0 0 
+ 
FK + 0 0 ¥ 
FC 0 i 
. 0 - 
oO 0 4 





Card rejections 00 ++ ++ 00 00 ++ 
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metric groups. Group C is further divided into two sub-groups, the low ag- 
gressive type and the low recessive. The conventional Rorschach symbols 
are given at the side of the chart. If a symbol shows a significant difference 
between two groups, two ++ are placed in the column opposite that symbol 
and below the sociometric group in which it is greater. Thus, for example, 
symbol P was found to be significantly more frequent in records of Group A 
(high) than in Group C (low); it was also more frequent in Group B 
(middle) than in Group C. There was no significant difference in it be- 
tween Groups A and B. If the difference is not significant, but has a tendency 
towards significance one + is entered. 


(a) Rorschach Symbols which are more frequent in the high 
sociometric group than in the low 


The chart shows that the children with high sociometric scores exceed 
the children with low scores on the symbols c&C’ and P and have a tendency 
towards excess on FM. According to Rorschach’s interpretation this means 
that they have (c&C’) a greater sensitivity to the finer nuances of feeling 
in a social situation; they react on a more popular (P) level, and tend to 
see things as others see them. They show a more extraverted, buoyant and 
instinctive type of response (FM). 


(b) Rorschach Symbols which are more frequent in the high 
sociometric group than the middle 


The high group tends to exceed the middle on d, M, FM and FK. This 
would indicate that the children high in social acceptance tend to have a 
more critical attitude (d) and an ability to handle the less obvious situ- 
ations in everyday routine matters; they show a greater creative ability (M) 
and a greater sensitivity to external conditions with less control of contact 
or sensual impulses (FM), and they tend to be more introspective and per- 
haps more self-conscious (FK). 


(c) Rorschach Symbols which are more frequent in the low 
sociometric group than the high 


The low group dominates on DW, m, CF and tends to dominate on 
C and O. Thus they may be said to show less logical control in thinking 
(DW), more conflict_and tension (m), less emotional control (CF), more 
egocentricity, moodiness and impulsiveness (C), and a more original (per- 
sonalized) view of situations. 


Ss 
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(d) Rorschach Symbols which are more frequent in the low 
sociometric group than the middle 


The low group exceeds the middle on F, CF, and tends to exceed on 
dd & S, FK and FC. They show poorer form responses (F) and their type 
of response is not usually found in normal records. They indicate a striving 
to attain beyond the level of capacity of the individual emotionally or in- 
tellectually. They are more emotionally liable, moody and egocentric, and 
give a number of responses showing a greater desire to participate. Their 
introspective tendencies are inclined to be more pronounced (FK & FC) 
and their emotional reactions more evident. 


(e) Rorschach Symbols which are more frequent in the middle 
group than in the high or the low 

The middle group exceeds the low on P responses, thus showing more 
usual ways of thinking. It also exceeds both the high and low groups on 
number of cards rejected. The rejections would indicate a degree of intel- 
lectual or emotional blocking and less desire to participate actively in a 
situation. 


(f) Differences in the Recessives and Aggressives within the group 
of low social acceptance 
The children whose general behaviour would seem to indicate Recessive 


trends show a significantly longer reaction time and more rejections than the 
| Aggressives. They also show a tendency to be less (c & C’) sensitive to 


environmental situations and to have more form responses. 


C. Clinical Analysis of the Group Differences 

Important differences among the various groups also emerged when the 
45 Rorschach records were given a clinical interpretation. When compared 
from this point of view, the low group showed the greatest number of factors 
which are usually indicative of some abnormal personality development. 
Furthermore, both the high and the low showed greater disturbances than 


| the intermediate group, while the “recessive” and “aggressive” groups seemed 
) equally maladjusted, with superficial differences in reaction patterns. 


The groups showed a number of other clinical differences as shown in 
Table II: 

From this table it is clear that in the high group there was only one 
case showing any schizoid tendencies. However, there were six cases with 
definite psychoneurotic patterning (7). One individual showed general anx- 
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TABLE II 
CLINICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS 

— High 
Patterns Sociometric Intermediate Low Recessive Aggressive 
Schizophrenic 

and Schizoid 1 0 3 1 
Psychoneurotic (6 2 4 3 1 
General Anxiety 1 1 (4 1 2 
Rigidity and 

Constriction 2 4 





iety features, and two showed rigidity and constriction in their personality 
adjustment. 

The intermediate group yielded no record which showed definite schizo- 
phrenic or schizoid patterning. There were two cases where psychoneurotic 
signs were evident, and one where anxiety was prominent in the record. Four 
cases showed unusual rigidity and constriction in concept formation. The 
sign of strong intellectual control may be a reflection of the cultural stress 
of conformity. The intermediate group showed less maturity, creative or 
associative ability in the individual cases. There were no marked intro- 
versive tendencies or rich inner life. The individuals in this intermediate 
group seemed to have rather shallow and inflexible personalities. 

The low group revealed three cases where isolation did not appear to 
be due to any personality disturbance. Four cases showed psychoneurotic 
syndromes and four showed general anxiety factors. This group revealed the 
greatest number of signs usually found in the records of schizophrenic or 
schizoid personalities. Such responses included contaminated and confabu- 
latory whole responses, confused succession, poor form mingling with good 
form, rejections, color-naming, few human movement responses, some card 
description and bizarre concepts (1, 11, 23). Four cases in this unaccepted 
group showed definite schizophrenic patterning and of these four cases, 
three were in the “recessive” group. 


IV. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From this study it can be concluded that when groups are examined 
sociometrically the resulting groups which differ in social acceptance show 
significant differences when observed by a projective technique. The factor 
which seems to characterize the group of high sociometric status to the 
greatest extent, and to separate it from the intermediate and low groups, 
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was a greater sensitivity of the. individuals. to their--environment—almost 
an active, conscious striving in using the “feeling tone” and sensual contacts 
of a situation to further their own ends. This may also include a strong 
need for affection. They tend to view situations in a conventional light. 

The sociometrically low group seems to be the most seriously disturbed. 
They show less ability to control their emotions, and seem to be a more 
egocentric, moody and impulsive group. They differ more radically from 
the average, intermediate group than the socially accepted group does. The 
latter group does not show very significant deviation from the intermediate 
group. The socially low group, although often unable to react to a situation, 
nevertheless desires active participation, although the reactions may be in- 
adequate. 

A group of “recessives” seems to be reacting by means of a withdrawal 
pattern, and it shows a general lack of energy and sensitivity in under- 
standing the feelings of others. 

Both the high and low sociometric groups show a greater number of 
more seriously disturbed individuals than the intermediate group. The dis- 
turbances in the socially accepted group seem, for the most part, to be of 
psychoneurotic origin, or general anxiety cases, while the majority of the 
disturbances in the socially low group show a schizophrenic or schizoid type 
of patterning. It is interesting to note that within this latter group, the 
more obvious schizophrenic patternings were found in the so-called “reces- 
sive” group. 

The intermediate group, for the most part, seems a more shallow, less 
introspective group, with few anxiety or emotional disturbances. 

The intermediate group, on the other hand, shows fewer of the more 
serious disturbances. There were few cases of neurotic maladjustment, and 
there is a tendency for the group to show a more rigid, constricted, and 
less flexible type of behaviour. 

It is difficult to generalize about conclusions reached in this study. One 
cannot fail to realize that the greatest differences lie between individuals, 
and the cultural factors involved must also be taken into consideration. 
This is particularly evident in connection with the rigidity and constriction 
evident in the intermediate group. However, the sociometric method does 
bring to light groups which show basic personality differences, such as sensi- 
tivity to feelings of others, and a conscious striving for approval which may 
cause an individual to gain acceptance in any social milieu in which he finds 
himself. The evidence, here too, confirms the conviction that the sociometric 
method serves to screen out groups (18) in such a way as to reveal children 
with more serious personality disturbances and psychotic predispositions. 
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V. Some INTERPRETATIONS 


Recognizing the small number of children used in each group, it is not 
surprising that a more distinct picture of personality differences does not 
emerge. With children equated in age, I.Q., and cultural background and 
differing only in the degree to which their behaviour is accepted by their 
age group there are certain personality patterns that are at least indicated. 

1. While sociometric scores follow a linear scale, apparently Rorschach 
patterns do not. With an increase of sociometric status there is not a direct 
increase of any one Rorschach pattern. (The factor P is perhaps an ex- 
ception; it is significantly greater in the middle group than the low, no 
significant difference, however, between the high group and the middle.) 
That this is so is not surprising. It would be difficult to believe that social 
acceptance increases with the increase of one personality factor. It seems 
rather to depend on the effective use of a variety of personality factors. 
As Klopfer and Kelly state: “It seems quite obvious that no single uniform 
pattern of Rorschach reactions can reflect the myriad solutions which va- 
rious individuals with different endowments, confronted with different life 
situations, work out to arrive at the optimum state of adjustment.” (p. 225) 
It also seems obvious that no single pattern is or can be used to achieve 
adequate social participation. 

We have never assumed that sociometrically a “betterness” of individual 
development accompanies increased sociometric status (18, 19). We do 
know that a very low degree of social acceptance is usually accompanied 
by internal psychological inadequacy, or inefficient overt behavior. How- 
ever, that there may be considerable conflict, tension and inadequacy in 
some individuals who are apparently socially successful is quite evident. 

2. It is interesting to note that from these findings the middle group 
would seem to have the greatest degree of inner ease. The high group seems 
to show, as might be expected, greater sensitivity and a more energetic form 
of response. These findings substantiate those developed from interview and 
observational studies of personality characteristics in a sociometric structure 
(10, 18). The introspective self-consciousness indicated is perhaps not sur- 
prising as these individuals have a position which frequently forces them 
into a conspicuous role. Frequently through our schools they are given more 
responsibility than they are mature enough to assume. 

Nor is it surprising to find that children very low in acceptance reveal 
psychological abnormality on the Rorschach. All previous studies of this 
group (2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21,24, 25) have shown the many 
and sometimes drastic symptoms these children possess. Their lack of sen- 
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sitivity to the outside world, their unique (bizarre) interpretation of reality 
and their lack of spontaneity are typically found. Striving often replaces 
spontaneity and is frequently misdirected in unwise and clumsy forms. 


VI. SUMMARY 


Forty-five boys and girls attending Grade VIII in a public school were 
divided to give three equal groups varying in sociometric status. The ex- 
tremely high, low and intermediate groups were matched as to chronological 
age, 1.Q., race, religion, and socio-economic background. By means of the 
Rorschach Ink-Blot Test personality factors were compared for the various 
groups, and differences found and evaluated. 

It was found that groups differing in social acceptance show some basic 
personality differences, which are in general: 

(1) Greater participation in the high group, greater sensitivity in 
sensing the feelings of others, and a conscious striving for the approval 
of others. 

(2) Greater deviation from the “normal” in both the high and low 
groups than in the intermediate group. 

(3) The disturbances in the “unaccepted” group seem more serious, 
and in the case of “recessives”’, a significant number show schizophrenic pat- 
ternings. The accepted group stows less disturbance and mostly in terms 
of “psychoneurotic” symptoms. 

(4) The intermediate group seems to be a more shallow, less intro- 
spective group than either of the other two. However, they are able to see 
situations as others do to a sufficient extent to be accepted to a degree that 


_ satisfies their needs in terms of social interaction. 


Further study in the field of personality differences is indicated in the 
direction of the extent to which these differences can be modified, and di- 
rected, through educational and therapeutic settings. The degree of cultural 
influence on social acceptance also needs clarification. , 
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APPENDIX 


(i) Table showing mean differences on Rorschach items between the high sociometric 
group and low sociometric group. 





“t”-Scores and 














Frequencies Probabilities 
Factors S.A.-S.U. S.A.-S.U. 
Number of responses 5.4 t= 48, .65 
Av. Reaction Time mo 
W 0.34 t= a | 
D Pe 
d —0.33 t= 19, .9 
dd 5.2 t= 89, 4 
DW —0.20 t= —5.4, .001 
M 0.24 = ao, & 
FM 0.44 --t= 2.21, .02 
m —0.20 t = —3.63, .001 
k —0.06 t= 83,35 
K PERS: SEES 
FK —0.06 t= 55,2 
F— —0.04 t= 05, .9 
Fc 0.53 t= 57, .55 
c & C’ 0.4 t— 5.0, .001 
FC —0.2 = 16, 1— 
CF —0.5 t= 5.33, .001 
Cc —0.13 --t = —2.16, .02 
A 2.5 t=  .49, .65 
P 0.7 t= 3.53, .0Ol 
Oo —0.13 o-t = —2.16, 02 





Rejections 1.0 
F 4.7 t= 56, .6 
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(ii) Table showing mean differences on frequency of Rorschach items between the 





“t”-Scores and 


high and middle sociometric groups and between the low and middle sociometric groups. 


“t”-Scores and 























Frequencies Probabilities Frequencies Probabilities 

Factors S.A.-Inter. S.A.-Inter. S.U.—Inter. S.U.—Inter. 
Number of 

Responses 102 -t= 91, 35 ---4.8 --t= 2.2, 025 
Av. Reaction Time 0.18 t= 62, 5 0.18 t= 7, 4 
W 0.3 Cm J, 7 (-0.04) 
D -1.2 (=m 2 -1.2 t= 7, 45 
d ---2.6 t= 1,9, 05 3.0 t= 3(2.9), O01 
dd 6.1 t= 107, 3 --- 9 t= 2.2, 02 
DW -0.07 t= .48, .65 0.13 t= .76, .40 
M ---1.04 t= 2.0, 05 ---0.80 t= 2.54, 02 
FM 0.3 t= 2, 2 -0.14 t= .197, 9 
m -0.14 t= 1.21, .20 0.06 t= 1.23, .20 
k 0.06 t= 92, 35 
K -0.06 t= .92, 35 -0.06 t= 92, 135 
FK ---0.20 = 2.1, 05 ---0.26 t= 1.9, 05 
F 7.0 = 84, 4 2.3 t= 135, 2 
F— 0.6 t= 86, 4 0.64 t= 48, 001 
Fe 1.13 t= 1.18, 2 ---0.60 --t= 2.0, 05 
c&C’ ---0.2 t= 2.17, .0S 0.2 t= 105, 3 
FC 0.5 = 14, 15 ---0.7 --t= 2.4, 02 
CF -0.1 = 31, 7 0.4 t= 4.21, 001 
C 0.13 t= 1.52, J 
A 3.7 t= 73, 4 1.2 t= 0.96, 35 
P -0.7 t= -4.1, .001 
r¢] 0.13 t= 1.63, 1 
Rejections —4.0 t= 19.2, —.0001 -5.0 t = 38.7, 001 

















A ROLE STUDY FROM PUPIL MOTIVATIONS: STUDENTS 
EVALUATE THEIR ENGLISH INSTRUCTORS 


ROBERT BARTLETT Haas 
University School, Ohio State University 


Too few studies, either sociometric or near sociometric, have ever iden- 
tified the status of the teacher in the interpersonal networks of his class 
groups; yet one may be certain that tele factors operate between teacher 
and pupil as well as they do between the classmates. 

And Edna Baxter, in alluding to the “anxieties common to this pro- 
fession” (teaching) has indicated one big reason why not many such studies 
will soon be made: | 

“A fear of the loss of professional prestige. . .has caused teachers to 
become defensive about themselves, this defensiveness resulting at times, in 
rationalization, self justification, and a refusal to admit that they have 
problems in teaching and life.’ 

The disturbing problems which have arisen when such studies were 
attempted may be traced in the records of failure? attending the use of 
teacher-rating sheet in schools and colleges. Not that teachers doubt for 
a moment the importance of their personalities in the learning processes 
of students, but the evaluation of such interpersonal influences over- 
challenges many treasured concepts of academic aloofness or just plain 
“privacy” long held by most of us. In some cases the fear that our failures 
to communicate with students will be discovered (even by ourselves) 
bolsters us to deny anyone the right to gather such information, although 
the results might help us increase our own effectiveness. 

A sociometric test, for example, would reveal to the tester something 
about the effectiveness of a given teacher within a specific group of stu- 
dents, but the moral outcome of the testing would be reassignment and re- 
training whenever interpersonal and intergroup failures were indicated. The 
present abuses of tenure, vested interest, political favoritism and academic 
prestige functioning as institutional traditions in many centers of educa- 
tion could hardly withstand the shakeup in academic hierarchy which would 
result if regroupings were made on the basis of the individual instructor’s 
effectiveness as a communicator. Yet communication is not an art which 
human beings have equally developed. Nor do teachers gain it by virtue of 
rank, degree, or erudition. 

“Two-way relation’*® and “Two-way communication,’* that is, com- 
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munication with others, rather than communication at them or to them, may 
be taken as one index of group-health. Current research increasingly 
questions whether the product of “one-way” relation and communication 
experiences may rightly be called education at all. The limitations put 
upon teaching by mass education as it is administered today have tended 
to traditionalize huge classes, the lack of pupil-teacher contact, the tendency 
to talk at students from platforms and on public address systems. Fortunate- 
ly a growing body of research is testing practical possibilities for the 
utilization of interpersonal currents in enriching and intensifying learning 
in large groups. We may well be on the threshold of an era in which the 
understanding of these subtler communications-and-human-relations-tech- 
niques will revolutionize the character of the educational experiences we 
offer our youth.® 


How Do ENGLISH TEACHERS COMMUNICATE? 


The “role” concept of Moreno® and certain experiments of the field- 
theorists’ have suggested a reexamination and reinterpretation of data 
previously gathered from statements written by college students about 
their English instructors. Sociometric procedures were not employed, but 
all comments were spontaneously offered. 


THE STATEMENTS 


As part of a large experiment® in which some 5000 reaction sheets were 
gathered, seventy students volunteered opinions of their English instructors; 
272 statements (many containing more than one value judgment) were 
recorded. Student reactions were revealing in two respects: (A) for the 
motivational framework reflected in the student’s vocabulary, and (B) for 
the unmistakable projection, by students in a specific cultural environment, 
of a social stereotype, the English instructor, whose role composites emerge 
from an analysis of the data. 

Samples of the statements appear below. They are presented with no 
changes in phrasing. A column for negative statements and one for positive 
has been utilized, however, to indicate the patterns of acceptance and re- 
jection which surrounded each instructor. 


TELE-REACTIONS 


Sample, Professor I 

Negative Positive 
Reaction of Student A: Reaction of Student A: 
—Most uninspiring person —discussions were good 
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—discouraging and sarcastic remarks 

—written on papers 

—gets nowhere 

—a misfit in teaching composition 

—attitude seems to be to do as 
little as he can for students 

—first one out the door when the 
class is over 

—can’t ask him questions 

Reaction of Student B: 


—indecisive and vacillating 
—discussions of material make class 
a bore 


Reaction of Student C: 
—not helpful in private conferences 


Sample, Professor E 


Reaction of Student A: 
(no comment) 


Reaction of Student B: 
—course quite difficult 


Reaction of Student C: 
—presentations confused 
—could be better organized 
Reaction of Student D: 
(no comment) 


Reaction of Student E: 
(no comment) 


Reaction of Student B: 
—grading fair 


Reaction of Student C: 
—teacher helpful in class 


Reaction of Student A: 


—very helpful and interesting 
—lectures are quite good 


Reaction of Student B: 
(no comment) 


Reaction of Student C: 


—vital and stimulating 


Reaction of Student D: 


—-stimulating, interesting, fair, fasci- 
nating, and valuable 

—discussion periods wonderful, al- 
low you to express yourself 

—rare personality 

—human, not too highbrow 


Reaction of Student E: 


—fair, human, highly competent, 
highly stimulating 
—very helpful 
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Interpretation of Data 


Out of the total listings 117 negative and 155 positive comments were 
disclosed. It is interesting to notice that students used this opportunity 
to express themselves more for praising than for blaming. The distribution 
of comments amongst the eleven professors involved, however, tells a more 


specific story. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF COMMENTS 


Negative Positive 
Professor A 36 57 
B 20 34 
Cc 15 0 
D 8 14 
E 3 9 
F 9 14 
G 2 10 
H 8 5 
I 7 2 
J 9 3 
K 0 7 


In other words Professors C, H, I and J drew more negative comments than 
positive, whereas more positive comments than negative were made about 
Professors A, B, D, E, F, G, and K. Thus the comments yield rough accep- 
tance-rejection portraits of the instructors which might be taken as indicative 
of their status as communicators if that were the purpose of this study. Of 
more general interest, perhaps, are the earlier mentioned motivational and 
role cues which are also revealed by the data. 


A) Key Qualifiers used by students to describe their reactions 
to English instructors. 


Students evaluations tended to focus around areas suggested by the 
questionnaire, (professor’s attitude, his presentation, assignments and exams) 
but the words and phrases used to express attitudes in these areas far 
exceeded the same dozen suggested by the rating scales of the reaction 
sheet. 


SAMPLE OF QUALIFIERS, WITH FREQUENCIES: 
Negative Positive 





no answers (4) attitude poor (2) annoy- 
ing mannerisms (1) boring (1) cheating 
(by students) (3) confusing (5) no 
contact (3) cold (2) cynical (1) caustic 
(1) disinteresting (4) difficult (4) no dis- 
cussions (2) dull (2) dry (1) discouraging 
(1) frightening (3) etc. 


sympathetic (3) swell joe (1) satisfacto- 
ry (1) stimulating (11) high standards 
(1) thoughtful or thought provoking (6) 
understandable (5) understanding (1) 
undidactic (1) etc. 
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Out of these words one may derive, by combining terms of similar meaning, 
(sarcastic, scathing, ridicules, caustic) a rather primitive but clear-cut 
frequency list that identifies the commonest motivations for acceptance and 


rejection. 


HicH-Frequency NEGATIVE (OR REJECTION) MOTIVATIONS 


tricky (exams) 16 
vague 22 
sarcastic 12 
(dis) interesting 11 
voice (poor) 8 
slow (in covering work) 7 
confusing 5 
(no) guide 3 
frightens 3 
dominates 3 
etc. 


HicH-FREQUENCY PosITIVE (OR ACCEPTANCE) MOTIVATIONS 


interesting 28 
stimulating 11 
fair 11 
good (exams, presentation) 10 
voice (good) 9 
helpful 7 
clear 7 
excellent 6 
thought (provoking) 6 
enjoyable 5 
understandable 5 
valuable 5 
etc. 


The results are interesting to compare with those of Tiedeman® who 
found that students “disliked teachers who use ridicule, sarcasm, or nag, who 
frighten or threaten for discipline, are autocratic, show partiality, fail to 
provide for individual differences, who have disagreeable personal peculiari- 
Pn 

In this analysis, the terms “vague” and “confusing” and their opposites 
“clear” and “understandable” probably represent the areas of greatest 
significance. “Sarcasm” ranks as a high offender, not the highest as in the 
Tiedeman study, “frightening” and “dominating”, further evidences of 
autocratic relationships, rank as high offenders too. “Poor voice” and 
“slowness” correspond with Tiedeman’s “disagreeable personal peculiarities” 
category, and “(no) guide” may correspond to his “failure to provide for 
individual differences”. ‘The ultra-vague but recurrent pair “(not)” or 
(“dis”) interesting and “interesting” remind us of Gertrude Stein’s equally 
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difficult but perfectly clear, “It is very likely that nearly everyone has 
been very nearly certain that something that is interesting is interesting 
them”.1! The ingredient of interest, whatever it is, would seem to dissolve 
a lot of problems in communication! It would pay some of us to face a 
little more squarely the business of being, as teachers, a little more interested 
and interesting. 


B) Categorization of student’s value judgments as a reflection of 
their role expectancies for the English Instructor. 


Another interpretation of the student reactions may be made from 
analyzing the 272 statements into categories of teacher-function. Nine 
negative and nine positive categories seem to emerge in this way: 

Implied teacher-functions, both positive and negative: 


1+ Course is plenty easy, which is OK—keeps office hours—good lecturer 
—presents it with utmost clarity—textbook good—stays with his 
subject—lectures easily understood, etc. (The Facilitator) 

1— Can’t hear teacher speak—explanation of subject matter rather vague 
and general—asks questions that are hard to understand—too much 
of an effort to teach—could be better organized—lousy lectures—bad 
habit of pushing chair back and forth—a poor reader—attitude 
hinders instead of helping, etc. (The Non-Facilitator) 

2+ Stimulates interest in subject—creates interest—treatment of subject 
very interesting—especially interesting—readings very interesting— 
interesting delivery—wide and interesting variety, etc. (The Interester) 

2— Lectures are not interesting—is making a dry subject dull—made no 
attempt to interest or instruct— has instilled a deep hatred for the 
authors—most uninspiring person, etc. (The Non-Interester) 


. 


3+ Course is very satisfactory to me—comes very close to the ideal— 
outstanding—attending his classes a pleasure—his lecture periods 
have been more enjoyed than any other—small wonder he’s popular 
—like approach, etc. (The Satisfier) 

3— Exams contain many thought questions which are very deep for me— 
exams too long for me—would prefer more objective questions along 
with the subjective ones,—much personal opinion was asked for, etc. 
(The Non-Satisfier) 

4+ Attempts to help and understand students—tries to aid the individual 
student—he keeps office hours and is very willing to help—talks with, 
not to the student, etc. (The Guide) 

4— Class is too big to give any attention to individuals—difficult to have 
discussion—shows absolutely no understanding or sympathy for the 


ordinary student, etc. (The Non-Guide) 
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5+  Fair—grading fair—fair in assignments—reading is no longer than 
should be expected—good sport—repeating points for clarity—exams 
difficult but fair, etc. (The Just) 

5— Unfair exams—very tricky course—exams are very limited—you either 
flunk or understand—2/3 of work covered in last 1/3 of semester— 
midterms graded too low, etc. (The Unjust) 

6+ Very capable instructor—makes me feel as if there really are a few 
refined and cultured teachers on the staff—very able and learned 
man, etc. (The Competent) 

6— A misfit in teaching composition—has no idea of how to conduct a 
class, etc. (The Imcompetent) 

7+ Seems sympathetic with facts, yet critical appreciation—not senti- 
mental defense—doesn’t allow own views to color the subject— 
criticisms really make you think, etc. (The Critic) 

7— Merely picked reasoning apart when not identical with his reasoning 
—expects students to be smarter than they are—will give you no 
constructive criticism, etc. (The Overcritical) 

8+ Makes people we read about human--supplies the inspiration so 
necessary to greater enjoyment and comprehension—taught me to 
appreciate, etc. (The Revealer) 

8— Could make material mean more—more interpretation—does not ad- 
vise how to read and interpret, etc. (The Non-Revealer) 

9+ Has fun in class—communicates enthusiasm to class—has flashes of 
humor—excellent sense of humor—an entertaining lecturer, etc. (The 
Amuser) 

9— Is very cold, indifferent, overdominating man—pupils afraid to express 
their opinions—ridicules pupils in front of class—considers himself 
so superior—class was so scared of his cynical, sarcastic remarks 
that they were afraid—inspires hatred—amuses himself at the expense 
of the student, etc. (The Dominator) 


Again, by reflecting their expectancies, the students have revealed 
something of their needs for a satisfactory interpersonal situation, this 
time within a framework suggesting the role-concept of sociodrama. A 
social role, “the English Instructor,” that is, may be identified in the 
projections of the students. Various fragments or aspects of the role 
compose the stereotype. Some are expressed negatively, some positively. 

The resulting organization shows nine aspects of positive value, nine 
of negative value. These form the “role components” of the English instruc- 
tor, at least as these students saw him. 
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Example: Categories of negative and positive values, with frequencies: 


Negative Role Components: Positive Role Components: 
1. Instructor as non-facilitator 1. Instructor as facilitator of 
of learning 52 learning 52 
2. Instructor as unjust 19 2. Instructor as interester, stimu- 
lator, inspirer ~ 41 
3. Instructor as dominating 17 3. Instructor as satisfier, pleaser 32 
4, Instructor as poor guide 11 4. Instructor as guide, helper 17 
5. Instructor as non-interester 9 5. Instructor as just 14 
6. Instructor as non-satisfier 3 6. Instructor as qualified, compe- 
tent 7 
7. Instructor as non-revealer 3 7. Instructor as amuser, hu- 
morist, antic 6 
8. Instructor as overcritical 2 8. Instructor as critic 6 


— 
baad 


Instructor as revealer, im- 
parter of appreciation 5 


9, Instructor as incompetent 


These findings are interesting to compare with an unpublished study 
by Raths!? entitled “What is Teaching?” in which an operational de- 
scription of the teaching process distinguishes eight functions of the teaching 


act: 

The clarifying function 

The security giving function 

The “showing how” function 

The culturally unifying function 

The community enriching function 

The “cause and effect” function 

The administrative and managerial function 
The research function 


ONIAM PWN 


The data from which I drew the nine role components might well be sub- 
sumed with equal interest under Raths’ “function”. The implications of 
the data, however, would remain the same: students seek cooperative 
interaction as a basis for their learning experiences. 


Raths says, “We have seen how important it is to help meet the needs 
of youth, to give them feelings of great security in a period when we are 
teaching for change in attitudes or values. We have come to understand 
that growth best takes place when the challenge to learning takes place in 
an atmosphere of security.” 

Security, the sociometrist would contend, is a function of the group. 


The quality of the role-interaction gives character to the group as well as 
to the individuals who compose it. Communication and community are 
thus thought of as two aspects of the same psycho-social reality. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Despite the limited treatment I have given the data in this paper, cer- 
tain hypotheses about the learning situation afe suggested: (1) tele 
factors operate between teachers and pupils as well as between pupil and 
pupil, (2) the resulting attraction-rejection patterns which characterize the 
interpersonal structure of the whole group (teacher plus student) might be 
taken as an index of the kind and degree of “communication” present in 
the learning situation,(3) the more positive the interaction in the total 
group, the more dynamic the communication, the sounder the learning. 

The data give some support to these hypotheses. For example, (1) the 
motivational material has seemed to reflect some of the rejections and 
attractions which were spontaneously projected towards the teachers in 
specific academic situations, (2) undesirable as well as desirable aspects 
of the classroom climates were indicated by the gamut and frequency of the 
qualifiers used by the students, (3) high premium was placed by the students 
on a climate which was neither “authoritarian” nor “laissez faire,” but 
rather closer to the structured and “democratic’’* atmosphere described, 
for example, in the study of Lippitt and White, (4) the role component 
analysis shows again the deep need of students for a “two way communi- 
cation” experience within that climate. 

The nature of a truly democratic learning process has never been ade- 
quately described; nor has the nature of the teaching process been oper- 
ationally presented to a sufficient number of teachers to help them towards 
democratic practices. One wishes, in view of the present confusion which 
exists in educational theory and practice, that the Moreno’s would turn 
their attention to an elaboration of the theory of emotional learning 
presented in “The Spontaneity Theory of Child Development’’* and make 
available to the classroom teacher a clearer picture of this dynamic process. 

Does not the psychodramatic role process (“co-being, co-action, co-ex- 
perience”) more nearly describe the “two headedness” of learning to which 
the students have alluded than do the concepts of “imitation, projection, 
and transference”? Is the teacher in his role-playing and guiding capacities 
not more clearly understood as one grasps the meaning of Moreno’s 
“auxiliary-ego” techniques? Does the “warming-up” process have impli- 
cations. for education more meaningful than the older concept of “moti- 
vation”? I have a notion that there is something to be learned about 
learning that would be very useful to teachers if educators would do some 
pioneering studies of the teaching-communicating-learning process from the 
point of view of psychodramatic phenomena. Let’s pool our insights in this 
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area until all teachers become communicators. When that happens, teachers 
will lose the “anxieties common to the profession,” and student expectancies 
will be fulfilled. 


1. 


10. 


11. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


KURT LEWIN, 
1890-1947 


It is a sad privilege, as one of the most intimate friends of Kurt Lewin, 
to pay this short tribute to his memory. I find it difficult to select from 
many crowding recollections, the few particular ones to record here. 

I still remember vividly the first time I met him. It was at his home 
in Ithaca while he was teaching at Cornell. As a student who was then at 
quite an early state of his own studies, I had simply expressed an interest 
in Lewin’s unique experimental approach. Yet he had reserved an entire 
day to talk over my psychological ideas, and had even arranged with Mrs. 
Lewin for dinner and lodging at his home that night. It was this spontaneous 
warmth, this readiness to give of his time, his talents and his experience 
that made him so loved by students and colleagues alike. 

At that time he was still a stranger in a new country. Yet he understood 
our American people and they understood him. The status of those he met 
did not matter. He talked and listened with equal respect to all who spoke 
sincerely. I recall the day when I first introduced Dr. Lewin to Dr. Moreno. 
Both recent arrivals here, they had known of each other, but had never 
met. It was not long after the publication of Moreno’s Who Shall Survive? 
and of Lewin’s Dynamic Theory of Personality. Both men quickly found 
common ground. But I recall with equal vividness Lewin’s first visit to an 
industrial plant in our deep South. He had never met mountain folk 
before. They had never seen, face to face, a great psychologist, let alone 
one who was also a famous professor speaking with a foreign accent. Yet 
in the three days we spent in this setting, he made numberless friends 
among workers and staff. I have many unforgettable memories of the 
discussions I overheard between Kurt and people who had never gone 
beyond the sixth grade in a one room schoolhouse. He was ready to learn 
from everyone, for he was a modest man as well as a brilliant one. They 
loved his simplicity, his good humor, his sparkling insights, and his quick 
understanding. Despite obstacles of language, tradition, culture, and geo- 
graphical origin, he was accepted by them. 

Nor can I forget his readiness, despite physical exhaustion, to add to 
his wartime duties at the O. S. S, a major role in establishing the Com- 
mission on Community Interrelations for the American Jewish Congress. 
He had a special concern for Jews because of his deep interest in minority 
problems, intensified by Hitlerian outrages against his own family. For 
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him the acceptance of increasingly heavier responsibilities was practically 
self-compulsive. 

With the C. C. I. launched into its starting stages, he returned to 
work on another of his great goals: the creation of a Research Center 
for Group Dynamics. M. I. T. offered the most exciting possibilities 
and it was here that he hoped to find permanence to consolidate the 
experience he had gained at Cornell and Iowa. As I sit writing these lines, 
I have have before me a personally inscribed reprint of the May, 1945 issue 
of SociometTry in which appeared the first announcement of the Research 
Center’s organization and objectives. Re-reading its few terse pages of concise, 
objective statement, I am again deeply moved by the knowledge that the 
project was the culmination of years of dreaming and high planning on the 
part of Kurt Lewin. 

It was not his temperament though, to remain satisfied with the at- 
tainment of any single objective. The next two years which he spent at 
M. I. T. were absorbed in exploring ever broadening horizons, and in working 
toward new goals. The very last time I saw him, which was a week before 
he died, he was again as excited as when the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics had first become a reality. He had just completed the manuscript 
of an article for the first issue of the international journal, Human Relations, 
which he had founded; and he believed that in this paper he had approached 
a new threshold that might lead the way to a single conceptual framework 
for all of the social sciences. 

Further work in the field of group dynamics during the next few years, 
I am confident, will prove the importance of these last researches to be 
even greater than that of Lewin’s many other pioneer studies. But here 
and now I am concerned to point out simply that the last act of his busy 
life, attended by so many accomplishments, was the launching of still an- 
other new enterprise. It was addressed to the same problem on which he 
had been working for many years—that of bringing the social sciences to 
that state of theoretical and experimental perfection where they could be 
applied practically to issues arising out of man’s living with man. But it 
was conceived on a broader basis than before, and with an enthusiasm 
that was keener than ever. 

From the many splendid personal qualities of Kurt Lewin—his sim- 
plicity, his humor, his modesty, and his candor, to mention only a few— 
students and collaborators alike have gained instruction. But from his un- 
daunted freshness of spirit we may all take courage: 

ALFRED J. MARROW 
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PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE PROGRAM—1947-48 


Part Scholarships Available 
Special Rates for Veterans 


In 1947 it will be eleven years since the Psychodramatic Institute 
opened its doors. During this period its Therapeutic Theatre has been ap- 
plied to treatment, training and research. 

The Institutes of Beacon and New York have organized facilities for 
the enrollment of one hundred students for the course during the coming 
year. All students are to receive instruction and training in sociatry, socio- 
and psychodrama, sociometry and group psychotherapy, covering among 
others, the fields of: Nursery School, Child Guidance, Public School Edu- 
cation, Juvenile Delinquency, Speech Disorders, Intercultural Relations, 
Leadership Training, Family and Marriage Problems, Music Therapy, 
Therapeutic Films, Rehabilitation of the Returned Soldiers and their Fam- 
ilies, Community and Religious Problems. 

The objectives of the program are: (a) Training of directors of psy- 
chodrama and group psychotherapy in the conducting of sessions; (b) 
Training auxiliary egos (therapeutic and research actors), of group inter- 
viewers and group lecturers; (c) Training of social analysts in clinical and 
actual situations; (d) Seminars covering the fields of psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, group psychotherapy and therapeutic motion pictures; 
(e) Research and field projects in psychodrama and group psychotherapy, 
with study of methods and analyzing and classifying psychodrama, socio- 
drama and sociometric materials. 

Teaching and training will be given jointly at the auditorium of the 
New York Institute and at the Therapeutic Theatre of the Beacon Hill 
Sanitarium. 

Students fall under two categories: Category A: the Beacon Group- 
Enrollment in this group is limited to 30 students. Classes and sessions 
begin on July ist and last for 3 months, until October Ist. Students of this 
group receive their room, board and training at the Psychodramatic In- 
stitute at Beacon, N. Y. The fee for students of this group is $60.00 per 
week, $240.00 for a four weeks’ stay. Directorial work is part of the train- 
ing of this group. Applications for enrollment in this group should be in 
our hands by June 15, 1947, with registration fee of $5.00. Members of 
the Beacon group may attend New York sessions at a small additional 
expense. 

B: The New York Group-Students live in New York (those who 
have private residence) or commute from out of town and attend the classes 
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at the New York Institute at 101 Park Avenue. These courses are con- 
tinuous throughout the year. For this group sessions and classes are given 
3 times a week in the late afternoon and evening, so that they are able to 
pursue a professional occupation during the day, or other academic studies. 
The full enrollment capacity of this group is 80 students. The weekly tu- 
ition fee is $20.00, the fee for a 12 weeks’ course is $240.00; with addi- 
tional training in directorial capacity the fee runs to $360.00. There are 
a number of half scholarships available. Students who qualify for and ob- 
tain such scholarships pay half the tuition for the 12 weeks’ course, $120.00 
and $180.00 respectively. New York students may attend weekend sessions 
at Beacon, N. Y., staying at the Beacon Institute for the weekend if room 
is available, for an additional fee. Such weekend training is meant especially 
for students interested in directorial techniques and work with mental pa- 
tients. All students are required to pay a registration fee of $5.00 in advance. 

J. L. Moreno, M.D., Director of the Psychodramatic Institute in Bea- 
con and New York City, assisted by a staff of instructors, will conduct the 
seminars and sessions. Students will be permitted to use the library at the 
Psychodramatic Institute. Every student is expected to formulate and work 
out a research project related to his own field of application, under guid- 
ance. Upon completion of the course every student will obtain an official 
acknowledgment from the director as to the duration of the course and 
the accomplishments of the student. 

Students interested in training courses in 1947 and 1948 may file their 
applications now; they will be placed on a preference list which will assure 
their admission. 





ENROLLMENT CARD FOR STUDENTS, 
PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


E GUUGE FOES cdc ecccccces weeks training course at 


Beacon, New York 


eeeereeeeereeereeeeeeee 


Fill in, tear off and mail to Psychodramatic Institute, 
Beacon, New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


International Congress on Mental Health, London, August 12-21, 1948 

The first bulletin of the International Congress on Mental Health was 
released and contained the following: Editorial by J. C. Flugel; Introduc- 
tory Note by J. R. Rees; Preliminary Notes by J. L. Moreno; Notes on 
Functional and Federal Organizations, by J. Cohen and Edward Glover; 
Reports of the Preparatory Commissions on World Citizenship and Good 
Group Relations; The Individual and Society; Family Problems and Psy- 
chological Disturbance; Planning for Mental Health, Organization, Training, 
Propaganda; Mental Health in Industry and Industrial Relations. 

All communications regarding the Bulletin, or other matters connected 
with the program of the Congress shoud be sent to Miss M. de Vere Hunt, 
the Congress Secretary, at 39 Queen Anne Street, London, W. 1, who will 
forward them to the appropriate Commission where necessary. 

J. R. Rees is the Chairman of the Organizing Committee of the Con- 
ference, Frank Fremont Smith and George S. Stevenson are acting as or- 
ganizers and coordinators for the United States. 


American Journal of Psychotherapy, A New Journal 

This journal, the official organ of the Association for the Advancement 
of Psychotherapy is published quarterly. The editor is Emil A. Gutheil, 16 
West 77 Street, New York 24, N. Y. Editorial committee: Frederic Wer- 
tham, Joseph Wilder, William Wolf. Annual subscription rate: $8.00. 


Introduction to Sociometry and Psychodrama 


An introductory course in sociometry and psychodrama given by Mar- 
garet Barron is announced by the United States Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School for federal employees. 


Psychodrama and Sociodrama, Denver University 


A seminar on psychodrama and communication skills, conducted by 
Elwood Murray and Robert Haas, and a seminar on sociodrama by Bert B. 
Hansen jis part of the summer school program at Denver University. 


Sociatry, Volume I, Number Three 


This issue, now forthcoming, contains articles by J. R. Rees on the 
World Federation for Mental Health; Howard P. Rome on Group Psycho- 
therapy; J. L. Moreno on The Present Chaos in the Field of Counselling; 
Mireille Monod on Psychodrama in France, etc. 
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A National Survey on Group Psychotherapy 

Sociatry is conducting a nation-wide survey on group psychotherapy, 
psychodrama, sociodrama and allied procedures. The first report will appear 
in Number Three, but will be continued throughout 1948. Practitioners in 
the field are invited to send in their reports. 


Volume of Sociological Readings, University of Washington 

The volume is to contain, among others, sociometric articles by: George 
A. Lundberg, Charles P. Loomis, Stuart C. Dodd, Mary L. Northway, Ray- 
mond E. Bassett, Paul Deutschberger, Maria Rogers, Jack Morrison, which 
have appeared in SocloMETRY between 1937-1947. It is being prepared by 
a group of instructors of the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, for the Department’s introductory course. 


Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers, 1947 
The American Council on Education, Intergroup Education, is preparing 
such a guide under the direction of Hilda Taba. 


Psychodramatic Therapy at “Claude Bernard”, Paris 
Psychodrama is being done at the Experimental Child Guidance Clinic 
“Claude Bernard” under the auspices of Dr. Julliette Boutonnier, by Mireille 


Monod. 


American Sociometric Association 
The meeting of the Association will take place in New York City on 
December 28-30. Members will be informed about specific arrangements. 


New Sociometry Monographs 

No. 14, “Sociometry of Leadership,’ by Helen H. Jennings; No. 15, 
“Sociometric Structure of a Veterans’ Cooperative Land Settlement,” by 
Henrik F. Infield; No. 16, “Political and Occupational Cleavages in a Hano- 
verian Village, A Sociometric Study,” by Charles P. Loomis; No. 17, “The 
Research Center for Group Dynamics,” by Kurt Lewin and Ronald Lippitt; 
No. 18, “A Sociometric Study of Influence in Southtown,” by Frank A. 


Stewart. 


Pierre Janet, (1859-1947) 
Pierre Janet, the French psychiatrist died in Paris, February 24, 1947. 
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New Books Received 


Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Society, Culture and Personality,” Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1947; Hadley Cantril, Pendleton Herring, Rensis Likert, Leonard S. 
Cottrell, “Public Reaction To The Atomic Bomb and World Affairs,” Social 
Science Research Council, 1947; Miguel Figueroa Roman, “Planificacion y 
Sociografia,” The Institute of Sociography of the Independent School of 
Higher Studies, Tucuman, Argentina, 1947; Ernest Dichter, “The Psy- 
chology of Everyday Living,” Barnes & Noble, 1947. 


Who Shall Survive?, A New Edition 


J. L. Moreno is preparing a new edition of Who Shall Survive? in col- 
laboration with leading sociometrists. The book, greatly enlarged and aug- 


mented by a supplementary volume of sociometric charts, will be available 
at the end of 1948. 














BEACON HOUSE INC. 


New Publications 


NOW READY 


The Theatre of Spontaneity 


Psychodrama Monograph No. 3 

The long awaited translation of 
the pioneer book on psychodra- 
ma, sociodrama and spontaneity 
training, entitled “Das Stegreif- 
theater” by J. L. Moreno. 


List Price: $3.50 


Sociometric Study of Social 
Acceptance 


Sociometry Monograph No. 9 
by Merl E. Bonney 


List Price: $1.50 


Psychological Organization of 
Groups in the Community 


Sociometry Monograph No. 12 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $1.50 


Life-Situation Test 


Psychodrama Monograph No. 20 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $1.25 


NOW READY 


The Psychodrama of God 


A new hypothesis of the self 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $6.00 


Personality and Sociometric 
Status 


Sociometry Monograph No. 11 


by Mary L. Northway, Esther B, 


Frankel and Reva Potashin 


List Price: $2.25 


Time as a Measure of Inter- 
Personal Relations 


Sociometry Monograph No. 13 


by J. L. Moreno, Helen H. 
Jennings and Joseph Sargent 


List Price: $1.25 


The Future of Man’s World 
Psychodrama Monograph No. 21 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $1.50 


Diagnosis of Anti-Semitism 


Sociometry Monograph No. 8 
by Gustav Ichheiser 


List Price: $1.50 
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